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MARIO PAGANO. 

This unhappy patriot and humane jurist deserves 
a brief memorial. My authority is the “ Biblioteca 
Scelta del Foro Criminale Italiano, diretta dall’ 
Avvocato Giuseppe Toccagni; della Raccolta 
Vel, Milano, per Francesco Sanvito, suc- 
cessore a Borroni e Scotti, 1858.” The writings 
of Beccaria and of Pagano are printed together in 
the octavo volume now before me, and memoirs of 
each jurist are given. Pagano is the less known of 
the two. Hence this note. Pagano, like S. Alphonso 
Liguori, and like the distinguished Rossetti family 
in our own time—the Rossettis coming from the 
town of Vasto, the ancient Istonium—was a 
native of the now dissolved Neapolitan king- 
dom, having been born, towards the middle 
of the last century, of respectable parents, at 
Brienza, near Salerno, which latter town has a 
castle and an ancient university. The whole dis- 
trict is in the Abruzzi hills. Early sent as a 
student to Naples, Pagano combined study with 
“athletics,” as we would now say, and distin- 
guished himself at once as a skilful fencer and as 
the pupil and friend of the learned Genovesi and 
Grimaldi. He had a handsome, intellectual, and 
fascinating figure and countenance, but enthusiasm 
and a noble hatred of injustice were his spiritual 
characteristics. When he joined the bar he chose 
criminal as opposed to civil practice, as that course 


seemed to give his humanitarian instincts a nobler 


vocation. To his disgust he found the criminal 
courts not so much a shrine of justice as a nest of 
“ jobs ” and venal corruption, or else the mere in- 
struments, under forensic and judicial forms, of a 
political despotism. But he was soon noted as in- 
corruptible himself, and gained the Naples Chair 
of Diritto Criminale. He was an advocate not only 
eloquent, but also intrepid, and his biographer, 
rather rhetorically perhaps, calls him the Plato of 
Naples. Luigi Medici, an honest minister, sup- 
ported him. Carrying out the principle of Bec- 
caria’s ‘Dei Delitti e delle Pene,’ Pagano, as a 
second law reformer, wrote his legal tract ‘Sul Pro- 
cesso Criminale,’ Beccaria having attacked a vicious 
system of law, and Pagano attacking a vicious 
procedure. The ‘Saggi Politici,’ which followed, 
was an essay, based on Giov. Batt. Vico’s lines, 
on the origin of civil society. Like Burnett, he 
maintained that the cradle of mankind had been 
in Asia. But, strangely enough, almost as I write, 
I have just read that Mr. Andrew Lang and other 
eminent students are now reverting (for “‘ nothing 
is new under the sun”) to Buffon’s and Bailly’s 
theory that not south-western Asia, but northern 
Europe, and possibly northern Asiatic Russia, are 
the true cradle at least of the Aryan races. But 
this only en passant. Pagano’s theories on the ori- 
gin of humanity I may pass overs He was not an 
antiquary, but a jurist and politician. He pro- 
phesied Nihilism 

“Despotiem promotes the destruction of the State, 

it anarchy. Thus we may say that Despot- 
ism makes the State a corpse: Anarchy bleaches it—and 
the end is a skeleton.” 
Pagano, as an Italian, was bound to write a play 
or two; but his tragedies, ‘Gerbino’ and ‘ Corra- 
dino,’ are long forgotten, which I trust will never 
be the case with his heroic personality. His friends 
were nobles, but with generous popular sym- 
pathies. 

The excesses of the French Revolution drove the 
Queen of Naples to despotic extremes. The gaol, 
the firing platoon, and the gallows were the order 
of the day, and the ‘Giunta di Stato’ reproduced 
in the secular region the horrors of the Roman In- 
quisition. Vitaliani, Galiani, and Dideo, the lead- 
ing Liberals, were hanged. Pagano’s zeal as an 
advocate in defending the political prisoners inflamed 
the Neapolitan Court—a Bourbon one—against 
him. But in despite of their hostility Pagano was 
made Judge of the Admiralty Court. He displayed 
integrity and humanity; yet two misérables, highly 
placed, named Capuozzolo and Vanni, denounced 
Pagano, who, as though it had been the days of 
Tiberius and Sejanus and the herd of delatores, 
was lodged in prison, where he was treated, though 
untried, with great rigour. Like Boéthius, he 
occupied his time in writing. He was finally tried 
and degraded from his profession. Flying to Rome, 
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he was well received by the Republicans, then in 
the ascendant. But those were evil days for 
liberty. The great powers were leaguing against 
Republican France, and (for the occasion) the Pope 
and the Sultan of Turkey were on friendly terms. 
Pagano left Rome for Milan. Later on he was 
nominated by General Championnet as a member 
of the Provisional Government of Naples; but he 
offended the barons by attacking their feudal privi- 
leges, and yet, by a strange irony of fortune, he was 
himself denounced as an aristocrat. His ‘‘ paper” 
constitution, based partly on classical and partly 
on French revolutionary precedents, was moment- 
arily adopted, but the reaction soon took place, and 
the short-lived “ Republic of Naples” collapsed. 
The British Government was in Italy, as then it 
was everywhere—for it was the hour of monarchical 
reaction—reinstating the old sovereigns, and Nel- 
son with the British fleet aided the cause of the 
Neapolitan monarchy, for which he and his govern- 
ment are heartily abused by poor Pagano’s bio- 
grapher :— 

“ Nelson, degno satellite d'un governo, un di, artefice 
di tutte le calamita dell’ Europa, lacerd la capitolazione 
e caricd di catene i patrioti.” 

Among other distinguished political victims, who 
were all, as it seems, executed, were Nicola Carac- 
ciolo, who was certainly sacrificed by Nelson to 
appease Lady Hamilton; Domenico Cirillo, an 
eminent physician and botanist ; Francesco Con- 
forti, a publicist ; Nicola Pacifico, whom Genovesi 
calls “gloria di tutta la botanica’; Vincenzio Russo, 
a young and eloquent orator and publicist ; and, 
at wes ey a lady was also executed, Fonseca 
Eleonora Pimentel, ‘‘ rarissima donna, che possi- 
deva le scienze pitt astruse, e che brillava straordi- 
nariamente nell’ amena litteratura.” Pagano, “‘the 
Phocion of Naples,” was also condemned to death. 
On October 6, 1800, Pagano died on the gallows. 
Bat for him death had no terrors. ‘‘ Visse da 
Aristide e mori come Socrate.” H. pe B. H. 


ANIMAL SYMBOLISM IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
I have recently been favoured with the loan of 

a volume, purchased for a few cent?sime in a small 
Italian town, which is the reprint of a very ancient 
book entitled ‘Il Fiore di Virti:.’ The work is well 
known in Italy, if not in Eogland, and has been 
frequently reprinted since it first issued from the 
s in the fifteenth century. The author is un- 
nown, but the evidence of style and one or two 
other features tend to fix the date of the original 
MS. at about 1320. Gamba, ‘Serie dei Testi di 
Lingua,’ Venezia, 1839, p. 141, and Zambrini, 
Opere Volgari,’ Bologna, 1878, p. 413, enumerate 
most of the editions, some of which are in the 
British Museum Library. There is also an early 
French version, and one in English of the Eliza- 
bethan period. But the English version omits the 


most interesting portions of the original Italian, 
and is translated only “out of the French.” The 
volume which I have seen has been edited by P. 
Fiaccadori, of Parma. Though written in a simple 
style, it is the work of a man who was well in- 
formed, for numerous ancient writers are quoted, 
both amongst the Christian fathers and the classical 
authors. The book consists of a series of descrip- 
tions of the most common virtues and vices, with 
examples drawn from history and from the animal 
world. The curious part of it is the symbol- 
ism—the choice of the characteristic qualities of 
animals to illustrate human virtues and vices. The 
natural history is that of the times, and, although 
always interesting, is not always correct. 

The passion of love, for instance, is symbolized 
by the lark (allodola), which, if brought to the bed 
of a sick map, turns away if the patient is likely 
to die, but fixes its gaze upon him if he is bound 
to recover. In like manner true love avoids all 
that is base and wicked, and delights only in that 
which is lovely and of good report. 

Envy, again, is symbolized L the kite (nibbio), 
because this bird, if it sees even its own chicks 
grow fat in the nest, pierces them with its beak to 
make them thin and feeble ; so envy manifests it- 
self in intolerance of others’ prosperity and delight 
in others’ misfortunes. 

Joy is symbolized by the cock (gallo), which 
crows for joy all day and even by night. 

Sadness by the raven (corbo), which, when it 
sees its chicks issue from the egg with plumes that 
are white, and not black like its own, abandons 
them in sorrow. 

Peacefulness is symbolized by the beaver (cas- 
toro), an animal which possesses “ certain little 
grains of which remedial medicines may be made,” 
and for this, above all, hunters seek it; “and since 
the beaver knows by experience, or by instinct, the 
intention of the hunters, when it sees no other 
means of escape, draws out these grains with its 
teeth and delivers them to its pursuers, thus re- 
covering the peace which it desires.” 

Rage is symbolized by the bear (orso), greedy of 
honey, attacked on all sides by the bees which it 
designs to rob, till its rage is ungovernable. 

Mercy is figured by the stork (jfigliuoli dello 
uccello Ipega), for when they see that their parents 
are old and decaying, young storks build a nest 
for them and feed them, and rob themselves of 
their own feathers to give them warmth. 

Cruelty is given to the basilisk (basilisco), a ser- 
pent which kills only for killing’s sake, and which 
empoisons the very herbage in which it rests. 

enerosity is the mark of the eagle (aquila), the 
most generous of all the feathered tribe, leaving 
always the half of its prey to other birds. 

Avarice is attributed to the toad (botta), which 
eats even earth, and very little of that, for fear 
that the ground should be entirely consumed. 
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“That is why toads are always so shamefully 
meagre and worn.” 

Correction is symbolized by the wolf (Jupo), be- 
cause when it goes after its prey and its foot is 
caught in a snare, it releases its foot with its teeth, 
diting and punishing itself to teach avoidance of 
future danger. 

Flattery is compared to the mermaid (siréna), 
which shows only its more lovely upper parts and 
enchants the mariner to his destruction. 

Prudence is symbolized by the ant (formica), 
which labours all the summer to hoard up a store 
of provisions for the winter season. 

Folly finds its type in the bison (bie selvatico), 
which hates every object coloured red, and is thus 
taken by the hunters. 

Justice, in the queen-bee (regina dell’ api), who 
rules the hive absolutely according to reason, an 
all respect her as their chief. 

Injustice belongs to the devil (diabolo), who, as 
do all demons, acts without reason and always out 
of an unalterably perverse and evil will. Devils 
are perpetually at discord amongst themselves, 
and delight in the torments of those whom they 
have tempted to their ruin. 

Loyalty is symbolized by the crane (gruga), since 
the cranes have a king whom they serve and most 
loyally obey. In the night they place their sleep- 
ing monarch in safety, and form a circle around 
him to protect him from harm, with two or three 
sentinels to keep guard and avoid surprises. They 
sleep also with one foot uplifted, holding a stone, 
which they drop if disturbed and are quickly 
awakened. 

Clever deceit is attributed to the fox (volpo), be- 
cause when he wants food he extends himself on 
the ground as if dead till birds and other animals 
approach, thinking themselves safe, and are quickly 
dispatched. 

Trathfulness is symbolized by the partridge (per- 
nice), for these birds are accustomed to filch eggs 
from one another and hatch them, but the young 
birds by instinct recognize their true mothers and 
follow them ; so truth will in time “‘ out.” 

Falsehood is given to the mole(tapinara), which is 
blind and cannot live in the open air, just as a lie 
when the light of truth is shed upon it dies at once. 

Courage is symbolized by the lion, which sleeps 
always with its eyes open, ready for the hunter, 
but meets him without fear and fights to the last. 

Fear finds its emblem in the hare (lépre), the 
most timid of animals, frightened even at the least 
rustle of the leaves. 

Magnanimity is symbolized by the falcon (gir- 
falco), which will die of hunger rather than eat 
carrion, and which attacks the larger birds, dis- 
smaller. 

ainglory is given to the peacock (pavone), so 
full of himself that he finds all his delight in ie 
playing his feathers in order to be admired. 


Constancy is the attribute of the phoenix (fenice), 
which lives 315 years and does not move when his 
nest is on fire, assured that he will be reborn at 
the end of nine days. “In fact, some humours of 
his body produce a worm, which is developed little 
by little, its wings shoot out afresb, and it becomes 
a new bird, which in consequence of its continual 
renewal never dies; thus there exists in nature one 
only phoenix.” 

Inconstancy is attributed to the swallow (ron- 
dinella), always flying round and round, and eating 
here and there without rest. 

Temperance to the camel, who can go so long 
without food and drink; intemperance, to the uni- 
corn (liocorno) ; humility to the lamb; pride to 
the hawk ; sobriety and abstinence to the wild 
ass; gluttony to the vulture; chastity, to the 


d | turtle-dove, which after the decease of either male 


or female observes a perpetual widowhood ; luxury 
to the bat (pipistrello) ; moderation, to the ermine 
(ermellino), which eats only once a day ; and silence 
to the cock, who before crowing claps his wings 
thrice. 

In some MSS. this work bears the title of 
* Similitudini degl’ Animali.’ It would seem to 
have inspired the ‘ Della Proprieta degl’ Animale’ 
of Sacchetti, and perhaps also ‘GI’ Animali Par- 
lanti,’ of Casti, who imagines a time 

—— che le bestie antiche 
Possedean la ragione e la loquela. 

Is there any good work on the animal similitudes 

or symbolism of the Middle Ages ? 
J. 


Piurats or Worps ENDING 1n 0.—At 7% 
viii. 200, Aw Supscriper, who gives no ad- 
dress and characterizes quartoes as ungrammatical, 
is invited to cite any rule of grammar that is vio- 
lated in that plural. Ican find him what he is 
asked for at p. 38 of Adam’s ‘ English Grammar,’ 
1871 :— 

“ Certain words ending in o of foreign origin change o 
into oe. Cargoes, echoes, es, negroes, potatoes, vol- 
CANOES.....+ Others, including all proper names, are un- 
changed, Cantos, grottos, quartos, Catos, Scipios.” 
Again, at p. 18 of Yates’s ‘Civil Service English 
Grammar,’ second edition, 1884 :— 

“ The following nouns ending in o take es in the plurals 

buffalo, cargo, echo, grotto, hero, manifesto, negro, potato» 
and volcano, The rest of the nouns in o which have been 
thoroughly naturalized follow the general rule, as canto, 
cantos ; solo, solos.”’ 
Thus in the latter of these grammars quarto is 
omitted from the words taking ¢ in the plural, 
while in the former it is given as an example of 
words not doing so. 

Lindley Murray, 1871, is neutral. At p. 51 he 
says 

“Nouns which end in o have sometimes ¢ added to 
form the plural, cargoes......, sometimes only s, as folios 


— 
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Only giving examples of each, and not including 
quarto in either set. 

These authorities may, perhaps, be condemned 
as belonging to the dark ages of English grammar, 
which, according to present information, seem to 
have terminated very recently, but the matter 
seems worth ascertaining. 

It seems odd that in importing into the English 
language words from such different sources, as 
= quarto, calico, negro, and sago, we should 

their plurals in a way as exceptional in the 
languages they come from as in ours. 

As for modern usage as affecting the particular 
word quarto, I find two able writers in ‘N. & Q.’ 
of September 7 spelling the plural with an e, while 
one of them, as I should have expected, spells the 

lural of Malvolio without ane. In John Bull of 
mber 7 I read, “sober scientific quartos.” 
he evidence of many of the plurals in oes is 
tainted by the singular being aleo found with the 
apparently redundant ¢, as potatoe (Gay and Sydney 
Smith), calicoe and cargoe (instances given in the 
* New English Dictionary’). Accidentally, under 
the head of ‘‘ Cargo,” occurs a different instance of 
@ perversely redundant ¢ following o, namely, in 
Barbadoes. KILLIGREW. 


Doe Law, 1808.—The following is a copy of 
an original document in my Banks Collection, and 
at the present time may prove of interest :— 


Middlesex, Parish of Heston.—By the Common law of 
the Land “If any Person have a Dog liable to hurt 
people and he hath notice thereof, and if, after, he doth 
any hurt to Cattle or otherwise, it is a Misdemeanour of 
the highest kinds ;—and if he doth bodily hurt to any 
of His Majesty's liege subjects so that death ensue, it is 
Manslaughter or Murder in the owner of the said Dog, 
after notice, according to the circumstances.’’ These are 
to gre you notice by order of the Magistrates assembled 
in Petty Sessions this 19t day of January, 1808, at the 
Three Pigeons, New Brentford, that if, from and after 
the date of this Notice, any Dog your property, is found 
at large out of your house, such _ will be destroyed, 
under the authority of the said Magistrates ;—and if any 
mischief or accident ensue, the Law will be put in force 
in all its rigour against you. 

Signed by order of the Magistrates, 
Saervitt, Constable. 
Personally served on Sir Joseph Banks Bart. 
this 24 day of February 1808, 


Sir Joseph Banks resided at — Green, 


Heston. C. Noste, 
Greenwood Road. 


Gewerat pe Paort.—Under a licence from the 
Home Secretary, dated July 22, 1889, the remains 
of General de Paoli were exhumed in Old St. 
Pancras Churchyard, on August 31, for conveyance 
to his native Corsica, to find burial in the little 
oratory attached to the mansion in which he was 
born, alongside those of his brother Clément, 
who also fought during his whole life for the inde- 
pendence of the isle. To set at rest any doubts 


caused by the late Dean Stanley’s error (‘ Historical 


Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ 1882, p. 308) 
in stating that the remains of Paoli had already 
been removed to Corsica, M. Franceschini Pietri, 
the great-nephew of the illustrious patriot, had the 
vault in Old St. Pancras Churchyard opened on 
August 8, and found the leaden coffin inscribed as 
follows :— 
Pascal de Paoli 
Corsorum olim 
Supremus 
Dux et Moderator 
Natus Die V Aprilis 
Ann: Dom: 1725. 
Vita Functus Londinii 
Die V Februarii 
Ann : Dom: 1807. 
Requiescat in Pace. 


The entry of the burial in the register of Old St. 


Pancras reads 

** February, 1807.—Names and Where Brought from : 
Pascal de Paoli, St. Marylebonn. Age: 82, Died: 5. 
When buried : 13.—11/. 11s.” 

Danie Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Forx-tore: Caut.—The following newspaper 
cutting is worth preserving, for a finer example of 
the development and modernization of an old 
superstition could scarcely be found :— 


“An extraordinary affair has occurred at Maryport. 
A few days ago the wife of a labourer in the town gave 
birth toason, When the child was born it was found 
that its head was covered with a veil or caul. The veil 
was placed on one side, and no notice was taken of it 
until some hoursafter the child’s birth. When examined, 
however, it was found that the words ‘British and 
Foreign Bible Society’ were deeply impressed upon the 
veil. When this discovery was made the greatest excite- 
ment prevailed in the neighbourhood, some of the women 
declaring that nothing short of a miracle had been 
enacted. The doctor, who inquired into the matter, 
however, soon explained the affair, The veil, whilst in 
a pliable condition, bad been placed upon a Bible, on the 
cover of which the words ‘ British and Foreign Bible 
Society’ were deeply indented. The words were in this 
way transferred to the veil ; but some of the inhabitants 
still ascribe the affair to supernatural influence, and 
declare that the child is a‘ missionary born,’ and that 
they will evidently watch bis career with a great amount 
of interest.”—Leeds Mercury, Sept. 14. 


Giascow TuHeatres IN 1830: CuaRtxs 
Martuews.—The following notes are taken from 
the MS. diary of a gentleman who at the time was 
a student of medicine at the University of Glas- 
gow 

“ Tuesday, 26 January, 1830.—At 9 p.m. went to the 
play...... The play ‘ King John’; the part of Philip Falcon- 
bridge by Mr. Barton (Edinburgh); figure and action 
good, voice remarkably bad, seems to want teeth, or if 
this is not the cause, he has an impediment in his speech ; 
cannot conceive how he can have arrived at any note, 
for in speaking he puts you in pain, Mr. Alexander took 
the part of King John; for him it was tolerable, but he 
is no actor, is only a buffoon. Frimbley took the part 
of Hubert, and did well. Miss Philips sang Macgregor’s 
Gathering, a fine national song, and she executed it well, 
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but it seems more fitted for a man’s voice than a 
woman's; however Miss P. is a good singer ; her appear- 
ance is tolerably good, fair, but with red hair, and has an 
obliquity in vision. Frimbley’s dance, a medley horn- 
ipe, good. Interlude of ‘ Matrimony,’ poor thing altho’ 
aughable. Farce, ‘ Ellen Rosenberg.’ Rosenberg the 
exile, Mr, Barton; Ella Rosenberg, Mrs. Heila, a mas- 
culine woman, plays tolerably well, the principal per- 
former that Alexander has, indeed in some scenes she 
was good. Mr. Mason as Captain Stone (?) good; he 
was formerly manager of this theatre, and then of the 
Queen-st. one, and lost by the last hisall, Left at 124. 

“ Friday, Febr’. 5.—Went to the Theatre to see Ma- 
thews. ‘Home Circuit,’ and ‘ Before Breakfast,’ as a 
farce. Full house Mathews is a tall, awkwardly made 
man, rather inclined to corpulency, but his limbs are 
quite disproportionate in thickness to his body, one leg 
is much shorter that the other, and he must have many 
ups and downs, which by the by is his trade. His 
appearance is somewhat droll, and yet it is not strikingly 
80, unless he is giving some of his characteristic sketches, 
and then his appearance is totally changed. He is like 
the chameleon, and can assume any color; like the 
mocking-bird, he can imitate almost every sound, 
whether human or not; he can assume almost every 
shape, indeed he is inimitable in what he professes, and 
we shall ne’er see his like again. He has not by any 
means a pretty face, all the asperities or angles are 
rounded ; it is confoundedly red, perhaps from good living ; 
his hair is scant, and dark coloured, eyes good, nose 
nothing particular, mouth distorted by paralysis, chin 
rounded. His voice has nothing particular in it when 
speaking or conversing in common conversation, and it 
is owing to the changes he can work in voice and person 
that we are struck with him, for it is not his person, 
face, or figure, but his abilities that please us. 

“ Saturday, Febr’. 6.—Livingstone in, from Hamilton ; 
came in last night to see Mathews; thinks that he has 
great abilities for a comic performer, thinks that he 
could personify ‘ Paul Pry’ well.” 


Broosr.—In the Clarendon Press ‘ Burns,’ just 
issued, Mr. J. L. Robertson explains “ broose,” as 
it has been explained since the days of Jameson, to 
mean a race at country weddings, resulting in a 
dish of brose as prize. Poor as Scotland was, I 
cannot think that on a wedding day the cha- 
racteristic feature of that day should be a dish of 
unattractive brose. The identical custom prevailed 
in Iceland up till 1767, when Eggert Olafsson 
brought home his bride. This was called the 
“ bri’-guma-reid,” the bridegroom’s procession. 
“ Brus” sigmated becomes “ broose,” and retains 
the correct vowel sound (vid. Vigfusson, s. v.). 

James 


Biunpers or Oritics.—After the samples we 
have had of poets’ blunders, it is only fair that the 
critics should have their turn. I have not read 
Sir Edward Hamley’s recently published volume of 
‘Essays,’ but the accomplished literary leader- 
writer of the Daily News has twice referred (and 
upon each occasion with approval) to an extra- 
ordinary bit of criticism upon Keats’s ‘ Eve of St. 
Agnes’ contained in it. Sir Edward complains of 
the absurdity of representing the heroine of the 
poem as keeping a store of “spiced dainties” in 


her chamber closet, and appears (as does also our 
critic’s critic) to have entirely overlookad the fact 
that these 
jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon, 

had been placed there for the occasion by Por- 
phyro’s friend, the aged beldame, as promised in 
stanza xx. Her purpose was to provide refresh- 
ment for the lovers before their long and perilous 
journey, and the incident, so far from being a blot 
upon the poem, is an evidence of the care with which 
every detail in its story had been pone 


Secret CORRESPONDENCE BY MEANS OF Post- 
aGE-Stamps,—Such a correspondence might very 
easily be carried on. A postage-stamp can be 
stuck on each of the four corners of an envelope in 
at least twelve different positions, forty-eight in all. 
These twelve different positions can be repeated on 
quite eight to ten other points of the envelope, if it 
is equare and of good size, ninety-six to one hundred 
and twenty in all. This will give us, say, one 
hundred and fifty different modes, easily distin- 
guishable one from another, of applying a stamp on 
an envelope. Let each one of these different posi- 
tions or modes (or as many of them as are wanted) 
represent a word or a sentence, and let these words 
or sentences be tabulated so as to form a code, suck 
as is used by those who telegraph to very distant 
parts of the world—and the system of corre- 
spondence is complete. If adopted (and I dare 
say’it has already been adopted), it would, I fear, 
be used principally by lovers, but it might evidently 
be used as a cipher for all purposes, and a cipher 
that could not possibly be found out unless the 
code were laid hold of. 

The only objection is that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to carry on any lengthy corre- 
spondence in this way ; but it would be very easy 
to substitute pieces of coloured or white paper of 
the shape of stamps for stamps, and to paste or 
gum them in various preconcerted positions on a 
sheet of note paper, instead of on the envelope, 
and then there could be no limit to the length of 
the correspondence. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill, 


Sin D’Avenant anp THE Duc DE 
RoquEeLaurE.—Of Gaston-Jean-Baptiste, Duc de 
Roquelaure, it is said that he might have made 
his escape from Rabelais in order to occupy the 
place of buffoon in the court of Louis XIV. Allthe 
floating stories of the day were attached to him. It 
is, therefore, not very surprising to find told con- 
cerning him a well-known story attributed also to 
Sir William D’Avenant. On account of the loss of 
his nose D’Avenant, as well as for other causes, 
was the butt of the poets and wags of the court 
of Charles II. One of the best-known stories con- 
cerning him is that an Irishwoman said to him once, 
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“ God bless your honour’s eyesight!” “Why?” 
atked the astonished poet. “ Because in case you 
lose it you will not be able to wear spectacles,” 
or words to that effect, constituted the answer. 
Now this story is told of the Duc de Roquelaure 
in a curious, untrustworthy, and unsavoury record 
of his adventures, It was in this case an Auvergnat 
who said to the duke, ‘‘ Monseigneur, que Dieu 
veuille vous conserver la vae”; and being asked 
why, replied, ‘‘O’est qu’il me semble, monsieur, 
que si votre vue s’affaiblissait vous avez un nez 
ui ne serait guére propre 4 porter des lunettes,” 
Doqechane and D’Avenant were contemporaries. 
The story is more probably true of the Englishman. 
I do not even know whether the facial disfigure- 
ment which certainly affected D’Avenant befell 
also Roquelaure. More than one reference is, how- 
ever, made to it. Roquelaure is said to have 
leaded the case of this Auvergnat successfully to 
is, who asked him the cause of his interest. 
“ Ah, Sire,” exclaimed the duke, “ votre majesté 
ne voit-elle bien que sans ce magot-]d je serais 
le plus de France? N’est-ce pas- 
JA une assez grande obligation?” This story also 
sounds suspiciously like the plea said to have been 
put in by Denham at the Restoration in favour of 
« pardon for Wither. “ Don’t bang George Wither, 
your majesty, an it be only that I be not called the 
worst poet in your majesty’s dominions.” as 


Unpustisnep Lectures or Cartyie.—The 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian writes :— 

**T have just been shown a unique manuscript in the 

shape of a verbatim report of a course of twelve lec- 
tures on the Literature of Europe, delivered by Carlyle 
in May and June, 1838, These lectures discuss the litera- 
ture of Greece, Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and Eng- 
land—of course giving special prominence to Dante, 
Luther, Shakespeare, Johnson, and Goethe. They bave 
never appeared in print, as Carlyle would only publish 
the lectures on ‘Heroes,’ and this is probably the only 
record of them in existence, &c. Lecture 9, on Rabe- 
lais and Voltaire, is unfortunately missing, its absence 
being accounted for by the following note :—‘ Being 
confined to my bed with a new access of the Malaria 
I brought back from Rome I was enabled (sic) to at- 
tend lecture 9, in which Rabelais was discussed and Vol- 
taire,"—J.C. A,” 
The MS. alluded to is not unique, as I have one, 
evidently a copy similar to that noted above, also 
wanting Lecture 9, several blank leaves interven- 
ing between the eighth and tenth lectures. The 
title of my copy is given thus :— 

On the History of Literature, or the Successive Periods 
of Buropean Culture. 

Period First.—Lecture 1. Of Literature in General. 
Language, Tradition, Religions, Races. The Greeks, 
their Character in History, their Fortune, Performance, 
Mythologies, Origin of Gods. 

eture 2. Homer. The Heroic Ages from Aischylus 
to Socrates; Decline of the Greeks. 

Lecture 3, The Their Character, their For- 


tune, what they did frcm Virgil to Tacitus. End of 
Paganism. 

Lecture 4. Middle Ages, Christianity; Faith, Inven- 
tions, Pious Foundations, Pope Hildeb:and, Crusades, 
Troubadours, Nibelungen Lied. 

Lecture 5. Dante. @ Italians, Catholicism, Purga- 


tory. 

, 6. The Spaniards. Chivalry, Greatness of the 
Spanish Nation; Cervantes, his Life, his Book ; Lope; 
Calderon. Protestantism and the Dutch War. 

Lecture 7. The Germans. What they have done; Re- 
formation, Luther, Ulrich Hutton, Erasmus. 

Lecture 8. The English. Their Origin, their Work and 
Destiny, Elizabethan Era, Shakspeare, John Knox, Mil- 
ton; Beginning of Scepticism. 

Lecture 9, Voltaire. French Scepticism from Rabelais 
to Rousseau. (Wanting.) 

Lecture 10, Eighteenth Centu'y in England, Johnson, 
David Hume. 

Lecture 11. Consummation of Scepticism ; Werterism ; 
the French Revolution. 

Lecture 12. Of Modern German Literature. Goethe 
and his Works. 

From the fact that Lecture 9 is omitted in my MS. 
it would seem to be a copy of that made by J. C. A. 
Who was J. C. A.; and are these manuscripts from 
his shorthand notes, or how obtained ? 

F. W. C. 


Minimitupe.—In the Times for Sept. 14, Prof. 
Sir William Turner is reported to have said, in his 
address on heredity before the British Association, 
in speaking of the physical basis of heredity : 
“ These nuclei are so small that it seems almost a 
contradiction in terms to speak of their magnitude, 
rather one might say their minimitude, for it 
requires the highest powers of the best microscopes 
to see them and follow out the process of con- 
jugation.” Commenting on thir, the St. James’s 
Gazette of Sept. 17, says :— 

“ The average reader of the proceedings of the British 
Association would need a special vocabulary to help him 
out with the lucubrations of the savants. But even the 
average reader, who submits like a lamb to the newl 
invented technical terms, will kick when he finds Prof. 
W. Turner suggesting minimitude as the opposite of 
magnitude. If minimitude, why not maximitude? The 
antithesis of magni-tude, one would think, should be 
parvi-tude, and a pretty word that would be.” 

The word parvitudo does not exist in Latin, and 
parvitas is only used once by Cicero. 

De V. Paren-Parne. 


Tae Dockine Stoot.—‘ N. & Q.’ has contained 
much information concerning this instrument of 
torture. It may be well, therefore, to reproduce 
the following in its columns :— 

“A contemporary states that last week the Grand 
Jury of Jersey City—across the Hudson River from New 
York—caured a sensation by indicting Mre, Mary Brady 
as ‘a common scold.’ Astonished lawyers hunted up 
their old books, and discovered that scolding is still an 
indictable offence in New Jersey, and that the ducking 
stool is still available as a punishment for it, not having 
been specifically abolished when the revised statutes were 
adopted.” —Catholic Household, Aug. 3, p. 10. 

K. P. D. E. 
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Dickens anpD Brsant.—During a recent holi- 
day I read for the second time Dickens’s ‘ Great 
Expectations.” Almost immediately afterwards I 
read Mr, Besant’s ‘ Children of Gibeon.’ I do not 
know whether any of the critics noticed the re- 
semblance, but it struck me at once. In both 
there is a convict who returns to be a terror and a 
nuisance to his friends; in both cases the convict 
is pursued by one of his early victims, who has 
been patiently watching for his opportunity; in 
both cases the opportunity arrives, and convict and 
victim are drowned in a death-struggle, the one 
pair in the Thames, the other in one of the London 
docks, Ww. C. B. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Wuirrinc 1n Encianp.—In some 
verses which afterwards became the subject of an 
action for libel, Walter Savage Landor wrote :— 

At a cart’s tail some years ago 

The female thief was dragged on slow, 

The stern beadle's eager whip 

Followed the naked haunch to clip, &c. 
Is there any foundation for this allegation? In 
all sketches which I have seen of a judicial whip- 
ping, whether at the cart’s tail or the whipping- 
post, the culprit (whether male or female) is merely 
stripped to the waist. Most probably Landor had 
never seen a female whipped in England. Was 
the mode of whipping to which he refers adopted 
in his native country (America) or in Scotland ? 

How was whipping in the army and navy in- 
flicted in the last century? Inasketch of Hannah 
Snell (who enlisted as a soldier) which I read some 
time ago Hannah is stated to have been twice 
flogged—on the last occasion on board a ship—evi- 
dently without discovering her sex. This seems 
impossible if she had been stripped to the waist. 
I doubt whether she was flogged at all. 

Were private whippings and whippings for 
breaches of prison discipline (under which head I 
suppose those at Bridewell are to be classed) in- 
flicted in the same manner as public ones ? 

On another point I would be glad to be informed. 
Though only the nobility were legally exempt from 
corporal punishment, so far as I can learn it was 
never inflicted on persons belonging to the better 
class, A few persons in the rank of gentlemen 
appear to have been whipped under the Stuarts, 
but always for offences supposed to be of a seditious 
or blasphemous character. I have never heard of 


a lady being judicially whipped in England for 
any offence, unless we go back to Queen Boadicea. 
Possibly, however, some of your readers can cor- 
rect me on this point. 


A Sceptic, 


Francis Fraxcxs.—This artist was born at. 
Antwerp 1546, obit. 1616. I have seen a painting 
signed by him done on copper. It seems to repre- 
sent the Tower of Babel, or is a parody on it. I 
should like to know if it was his usual plan to 
paint on metal, and whether many of his works 
are known, especially the work I have above 
mentioned. Owen Davies. 


PatzocraPuy.—Euripides in one of his plays 
introduces a peasant who, being unable to read, 
describes the shape of the old Greek letters in the 
name “ Theseus,” which he had seen in an inscrip- 
tion. Where is this passage to be found _ 

A. 8. 


Marearet orn Gwyny.— 
Will some one of your readers and writers help 
me to solve the following query? Manning and 
Bray, in ‘ History of Surrey,’ vol. iii., say as fol- 
lows :—App. xvi., ‘“‘ Margaret Symcott or Eleanor 
Gwynn”; xxii., “ Margaret Symcott, ¢.¢., Eleanor 
Gwynn”; xxxi, “Margaret Symcott, King 
Charles’s Eleanor Gwynn.” I have quoted it from 
this authority, having no other. A definite an- 
swer will oblige me. Wittiam REnDLe. 


Rapcuirre.—Could any correspondent kindly 
give information concerning one Anthony Rad- 
cliffe (or his ancestors and successors), of Kell 
Head, Cleughbrae, Dumfriesshire, who was buried 
at Crummertrees in the year 1800, and who claimed 
to be a direct descendant of the Earl of Derwent- 
water? Also information of Arthur and Edward 
Radcliffe, London merchants, who died about the 
middle of the last century ? W. dv. P. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Wittiam Markwicx.—Is anything known of 
the drawings or unpublished manuscripts of this 
naturalist, mentioned by him in his ‘Catalogue of 
Birds found in the County of Sussex,’ which was 
printed in the fourth volume of the Transactions 
of the Linnean Society of London? If they are 
still in existence they would probably be of con- 
siderable service to my friend Mr. William Bower, 
of Cowfold, near Horsham, who is preparing 
a work on the ornithology of that county, and on 
whose behalf I make this appeal to the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ AtrreD Newron. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Tue ‘Prem Sacur.’—I have been asked for an 
answer to the following question: By whom and 
when was the ‘Prem Sagur’ written (probably in- 
correctly spelt), a Hindu book, giving an account 
of Krishna, his birth and life ? 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Otp Inns anp Taverns oF LONDON AND 
Scsurss.—Where can I inspect a good collection 
of drawings, photograpbs, and prints of these, more 
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particularly those in the counties of Surrey, Kent, 
and Middlesex? I am anxious to know if any 
drawings or photographs were taken of the “Old 
White Horse Inn,” Brixton Rise, Surrey; the 
“Old Horse and Groom Inn,” Streatham, Surrey ; 
and the “Old Greyhound Inn,” facing Streatham 
Common, Surrey, all of which have been pulled 
down and rebuilt. I should be glad of any in- 
formation as to their history and when re, 


. “Tae Youre Rosistay.’—I shall be grateful to 
any one who will put me in the way of procuring 
a novel which appeared under this title in 1809. 
I have tried the second-hand booksellers. 
Anprew W. Torr. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


Mispaist tx THE Oxrorp Brete.—Has it been 
noticed that there is a serious misprint in the Ox- 
ford edition of the Bible? My copy is “ Pearl 
16mo. refs. Oxford Facsimile Series, No. 6.” 
Proverbs vi. 20 reads “ My son, keep thy father’s 
commandment, and for like not the law of thy 
mother.” This should, of course, be “ forsake.” 
The error is a curious one in such a generally 
correct edition. Wituiam Crooxe. 

146, Leinster Road, Dublin, 


MAKES NO WINTER.”—This 
verbial expression occurs in J. ‘Wilson’s play of 
Cheats,’ 1664 :-— 
“ Aft, pa a strange fellow. What dost think of 
ose 


Have gone before us, and commend it too? 
Jol. One woodcock makes no winter.” 
P. 22, reprint, 1874, 
Is this proverb an invention on the part of Wilson, 
or can an earlier use of it be cited? Ray gives 
“One swallow makes not a spring, nor one wood- 
cock a winter.” . ©. Brrxseck Terry. 
The Paddocks, Palgrave, Dies. 


1 Kivos x, 3.—The Authorized and Revised 
Versions of this passage agree in translating it, 
“Solomon told her all her questions: there was 
not anything hid from the king which he told her 
not,” the obvious meaning of which would seem to 
be that Solomon told the Queen of Sheba all the 
things that he did not know—everything that was 
hid from him he told her. The intended meaning, 
however, is that he kept back nothing from her of 
all the things which he knew. The Septuagint 
renders it, “There was not a word overlooked 
mapewpayévos| by the king which he did not tell 
er.” The Vulgate has, “Non fuit sermo qui 
regem posset latere, et non responderet ei.” Has 
the sentence ever been understood in its literal 
acceptation, that Solomon confessed to her all the 
things of which he was ignorant? The commen- 
taries I have referred to give no light on the 


matter, 
Woodford, A. Smyrue Pater. 


Exouisn Goppams.—Dawson Turner, in his 
* Account of a Tour in Normandy, 2 vols., 1820, 
writing of the lady abbess of a convent of Ursulines, 
says :— 

“She has upwards of a dozen English heretics under 
her care ; but she will not compromise her conscience by 
allowing them to attend the Protestant service, There 
are also about ninety French scholars, and the inborn 
antipathy between them and the insulaires will some- 
times evince itself, Amongst other specimens of girlish 
spite the French fair-ones have divided the English dam- 
sels into two genera, Those who look plump and good- 
humoured, they call Mesdemoiselles Rosbifs ; whilst such 
as are thin and grave acquire the appellation of the 
Mesdemoiselles Goddams, a name by which we have 
known in France at least five centuries ago. This sto 
is not trivial, for it bespeaks the national feeling ; an 
although you may not care much about it, yet I am sure 
that five centuries hence it will be considered as of in- 
finite importance by the antiquaries who are now babes 
unborn.” 

What authority has the writer for stating that the 
English were given the appellation of “ Goddams ” 
five centuries ago ? . Warretey Warp. 


anp Vorpet.—In Southey’s review of 
Hayley’s ‘Life’ (Quarterly Review, March, 1825) 
occurs the following passage :— 

“If Milton was incited by the perusal of any pose 
upon the same subject to compose his ‘ Paradise 1 
we are persuaded it was by studying the ‘Lucifer’ and 
the ‘Adam in Ballingschap’ of Vondel ; for he tried his 
strength with the same great poet in the ‘Samson 
Agonistes,’ Vondel being, indeed, the only contemporary 
with whom he would not have felt it a degradation to 
vie.” 

I shall be glad to know any earlier references to 
this subject. c. 8. W. 


Sir Tomas or FeckENHAM, CO. 
Worcester.—He was knighted in 1579, was Con- 
stable of the Tower and Governor of Jersey and 
Guernsey temp. Elizabeth. He married Anne, 
daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, K.G. Where 
shall I find a reliable pedigree of his descendants ? 
According to Playfair, Betham, and most of the 
usual authorities, he had issue an only son 
Thomas, who married Mary, younger daughter 
and coheir of Edward, Lord Zouch, of Heryng- 
worth, by whom he left two daughters and co- 
heiresses—Elizabeth, married to Sherrington Talbot, 
of Lacock ; and Anne, wife of Sir John St. John. 
On the other hand, T. CO. Banks (‘ Peerage,’ ii. 
628) gives to Thomas Leighton, the son, no fewer 
than four sons, of whom the eldest, Edward, he 
states, married a Mary Stanley, and left issue 
three sons and three daughters. A third account 
makes the wife of Sherrington Talbot the daughter 
of Sir Thomas Leighton the father, instead of 
Thomas the son, and this, I believe, is in accord- 
ance with one of the pedigrees produced in evi- 
dence at the Shrewsbury peerage claim. It is to 
be observed that prior to the termination of the 
abeyance of the barony of Zouch in 1815 in favour 
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of the eldest coheir, Sir Cecil Bishopp, the repre- 
sentatives of Thomas Leighton and the daughter 
of Lord Zouch were coheirs to that barony, as 
they appear to be still to one or two other abeyant 
peerages, W. D. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 

Hocartn’s Portrait or the 
original pen-and-ink sketch, which was engraved 
in facsimile by James Basire, still in existeace ? 
According to Mr. Dobson, 

“it was engraved with such success that the artist is 
said to have mistaken an impression of the plate (with- 
out its emblematic border) for his own drawing.” 

Several years ago I bought from an old print- 
selling friend in Green Street, Leicester Square, a 
copy of this engraving without the border and 
accessories. My friend, who had a large experience 
in these subjects, told me it was a very early 
proof, and extremely rare. It might certainly 
pass, On a cursory inspection, for a pen-and-ink 
drawing. W. F. Priveavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 


Sournwark Fair.—In ‘N. & Q,,’ S. vii. 
48, 334, I find it stated that this fair was finally 
suppressed in 1763, Is this not an error? as I 
read in No. 13,271 of the Gazetteer and New Daily 
Advertiser, for Thursday, September 12, 1771, the 
following :— 

“Next Thursday the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, &c., will go from Guildhall to proclaim 
Southwark Fair, which is annually held by statute; 
after the cremony is over they will be elegantly enter- 
tained at the Court-house, St. Margarets-bill.—No drolls 
or puppet-shews are permitted at this fair.” 


J. BR. D. 


WaALKING-sTIcKs.—Has any one ever traced to 
its origin the custom of carrying a walking-stick ? 
What is the earliest reference to the habit being 
practised in England ? A. L. Humpareys. 

Ealing Dean. 


Gems.—Can any one give me the reason for 
giving different gems to the months, as January, 
garnet ; February, amethyst, &c.? Also, origin of 
the meaning given to those gems or others bearing 
significance? A. Z. 

Anne or Swansea, Aursoress.—Does any one 
know anything of this lady? When did she live; 
and what was her surname? Did she not write 
romances? Was she a writer for the Minerva 
Press? I think Thackeray mentions her in one of 
his lectures or essays, but I do not remember 
which. I do not think, however, that Thackeray 
does more than allude to her in passing. Any 
information concerning her will oblige. 

JoNaTHAN 


Ropley, Alresford, 


Sir Caartes Wacer.—(1) What is known of 
the birth and parentage of Admiral Sir Charles | 


Wager? I possess the following MS. note (or ex- 
tract) concerning him, which does not promise well 
for my inquiry :— 

“Of the family from which Sir Chas: Wager was de- 
scended, the rank and circumstances of his parents, the 
place & time of his birth, the education which he re- 
ceived, the events of his earlier years, and the period of 
life at which he entered into the sea-service, there are no 
accurate & well authenticated particulars: but it is 
highly probable that he was sprung from a family not 
distinguished either for antiquity or wealth, & that the 
rank which he afterwards attained, & the fortune he ac- 
quired, were solely the reward of his own personal merit 
& professional services,” 


But perhaps some member of the Parker, Watson, 
Allix, or Wilmshurst family can throw light on 
the subject. 

(2) I also possess a notice of a Capt. Charles 
Wager, R.N., who died at Deal Feb. 24, 1665. 
What relation was he to the admiral ? 

GUALTERULUS. 


AvrtHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
That earlier time, 
The byegone rule of force and crime, 
The good old days when might was law 
And sword and chains held men in awe, 
De V, 


Replies, 


DOUGLAS. 
(7™ §. vii. 247, 329, 432, 490 ; viii. 189.) 

I have read Mr. Nettson’s last article hereon 
with interest and with advantage; and having 
done so I would fain have kept silence, yea, 
even from good words, for my heart is by no 
means hot within me on this subject. Mr. 
Nettson’s courteous, and even complimentary 
appeal has indeed a really chilling effect. He 
wishes me to “remove the stigma” of a mere 
private opinion ; which opinion, moreover, was by 
no means meant as a stigma, and is of no more 
value than that of the man who died o’ Wednes- 
day, supposing that obscure individual to have 
had ordinary sense and judgment, and to have 
exercised them upon truthful and sufficient evi- 
dence. 

It seems to me, after considering Mr. Nerison’s 
paper, that the evidence of Froissart is sufficient 
and truthful, and is not contradicted in the main 
by any of the authorities (so far as I understand 
them) which are cited in the psper. Let us take 
them in order. No. 1 says that Douglas was going 
“towards the Holy Land to the aid of Christians 
with the heart of King Robert of Scotland,” and that 
he was “on his way to the Holy Land against the 
Saracens.” Bat it does not explain why he was 
going thither by Spain, which is certainly a long 
way round, instead of going, as I believe most Cru- 
saders did, either by Venice or some other Italian 
port, or else by the South of France. And as to 
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this point the condition of the Holy Sepulchre and 
the question of crusading in Spain are, I submit, 
irrelevant. The one thing we have to find out is, 
What was Bruce’s behest, and what was Sir 
James’s promise ? 

No. 2 exhibits a discrepancy, not rare among 
ecclesiastics, between the Ven. Archdeacon Bar- 
bour and the Rey. Canon Froissart. But is ita 
real discrepancy, or only an omission? Barbour 
says that Bruce wished his heart “to travail upon 
God's foes.” As Mr. Nettson points out, he says 
nothing more than this concerning Bruce’s wishes ; 
and certainly he does not say that the foes of God 
whom Bruce meant were the Saracens of Spain. 
From a Christian point of view, the Saracen head- 

uarters were at Jerusalem. It seems odd, too, 
that Bruce should have made no provision for the 
burial of his heart after its travail. Barbour does 
not he he made none ; he simply omits to 
say what the provision was. Froissart supplies 
this omission. His statement about it is ignored, 
but not contradicted, by Mr. Nertson’s autho- 
rities numbered 3, 4, and 5, and is confirmed, 
more or less explicitly, by the authorities num- 
bered 6, 7, 8, and 10, As to No. 11, I do not 
understand it. 

No. 9 is the authority of Froissart himself, 
which I quoted. And here I perceive that one 
must not only verify one’s references, but also give 
them in extenso, lest haply he be accused of “ blow- 
ing hot and cold” therewith. To save space, I left 
out the passage to which Mr. Neitson refers, 
because it did not appear to affect the argument 
one way or other. However, here itis. “ When 
I had most to do,” says the king to Sir James, 

“T made a solemn vow, which as yet I have not accom- 
plished, whereof I am very sorry: which was, if I might 
achieve and make an end of all my wars, so that I might 
once have brought this realm into rest and peace, then 
I promised in my mind to have gone and waged war 
cone Christ’s enemies, adversaries to our holy Chris- 

faith. To this purpose my heart hath ever intended, 
but our Lord de 4 not consent thereto ; for I have had 
80 much to do in my days, and now in my last enterprise 
I have taken such a malady, that I cannot recover. 
And since it is so that my body cannot go, nor achieve 
that which my heart desireth, I will send the heart 
instead of the body, to accomplish my vow; and because 
I know not, in all my realm, any knight more valiant 
than yourself, nor of any body so well adapted to accom- 
plish my vow instead of myself, therefore I require you, 
my own dear especial friend, that you will take on you 
this voyage, for the love of me,” &c. 


What royege ? After a few expressions of tender 
trust, the king goes on, in the words I quoted 
before, to direct that Douglas shall take his heart 
and present it “ to the Holy Sepulchre”; adding an 
explicit charge that wheresoever Sir James went 
he was to proclaim that that was its destination. 
Does not all this show what “voyage” the king 
meant? And there is nothing in the quotations 
from Barbour to suggest that he did not mean it. 


But Mr. Neitson thinks it unfair in me to 
have left out also “the express statement of Frois- 
sart that Douglas, in fighting in Spain, ‘ con- 
sidered that if he should go thither he should 
employ his time and journey according to the late 
king’s wishes.’” Well, let us then have Sir John’s 
ipsissima verba here too, as they are given by my 

rd Berners. Froissart says that Douglas went 

first to Sluys, in Flanders ; adding, significantly, 
that he went there “to hear tidings, and to know 
if there were any noblemen in that country who 
would go to Jerusalem, to the intent to have more 
company.” “And,” he continues, 
“when he had thus tarried there the space of twelve 
days, he heard it reported, that Alphonso, King of Spain, 
made war against a Saracen King of Granada; then he 
determined to draw to that party, thinking surely he 
could not bestow his time more nobly, than to wage war 
against God’s enemies: and that enterprise done, then 
he thought to go forth to Jerusalem, and to achieve 
what he was charged with.” 

Clearly, then, according to Froissart, “ that 
enterprise,” namely, fighting the Saracens of Gra- 
nada, was, in the mind and conscience of Douglas, 
no part of “ what he was charged with.” It was 
an episode—a mere preliminary to his behest. It 
is fair, however, to call attention here to a real 
discrepancy between Froissart and Mr. NEILson’s 
authorities numbered 1 and 2. Froissart says that 
Douglas sailed from Montrose to Sluys; Mr. 
NeILson, apparently following Barbour, says that 
he sailed from Berwick to Seville. And Froissart 
implies that Sir James only went to Spain because 
of the report above mentioned, whereas Mr. Nei- 
son quotes a letter which, if Douglas obtained it 
before he left Britain, would imply that he had 
from the first intended to go to Spain. On the 
other hand, Barbour, as quoted by Mr. Neitson, 
suggests, in accordance with Froissart, that Doug- 
las had not heard of Alphonso’s war with Granada 
until he arrived on the Continent. 

After saying thus much in response to an appeal 
that could not properly be disregarded, what more 
can I say? Simply this, that I have written the 
foregoing with reluctance and regret, and with a 
due respect both for the name and fame of Douglas 
and for the patriotism and good faith of Mr. 
Neitsoy, This case of Bruce and Douglas has 
always seemed to me one of the most pathetic 
instances in all history of the vanity of human 
wishes. The devout and noble purpose of a dying 
king, that his heart should lie in God’s sepulchre, 
after having travailed against God’s foes who held 
that sepulchre, is frustrated ; and this, not because 
the paladin who undertook his trust was wanting 
in sincerity or chivalrous ardour, but because, like 
Launcelot in another field of ethics, his faith un- 
faithful kept him falsely true—yes, even though 
he himself was the soul of honour. 

Whether all this be so or not, the belief that it 
was so and the psychological interest of such a 
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belief, was the only motive of that casual remark 
which has led to the present discussion. And 
therefore I now beg leave to withdraw from the 
controversy. A. J. M. 


Tue “Grave Mavrice” (7 §. vii. 487; viii. 
15, 75).—Tbat the Maurice of the signboard was 
the son of the Queen of Bohemia is not, as Mr. 
Curisti£ seems to think, a baseless supposition on 
my part ; and the Prince was ‘‘a graf or count,” 
for he was a Pfalzgraf, or Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, which in England at that time (and for at 
least a hundred years before) was always pro- 
nounced Palsgrave. ‘‘ Goody Palsgrave” was the 
epithet bestowed by Queen Anne upon her daughter, 
in contempt for her lack of ambition : “ Good Pala- 
tine” is not only inaccurate, but misses the point 
intended. HERMENTRUDE. 


There seems to be at least a literary reason for 
supposing that the “Grave” on the signboard was 
an adjective after all. For in Beaumont (?) and 
Fletcher's play ‘Love’s Cure; or, the Martial 
Maid” (I. ii.) Bobadilla says :— 

Why, I but 
Taught her a Spanish trick in charity, 
And holpe the king to a subject, that may live 
To take grave Maurice prisoner ! 
And Seward’s note is :— 

“ Grave is printed in the last editions with a great letter 
and in Italics, as if it was a proper name, whereas it is 
an epithet only, and a characteristic of Prince Maurice 
of Nassau, who after performing great actions against 
the Spaniards, is said to have died of grief, an account of 
the siege of Breda.” 

Of course, Seward may be in error. 
Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 


James Howell wrote concerning the “Grave 
Maurice,” Prince of Orange, and the following 
entries are from the index to the 1650 edition of 
his ‘ Familiar Letters ’:— 

“Of Grave Maurice, Prince of Orange, and of his 
regular cours of life. 

Maurice's death, and of the taking of 
a. 


J. F. Manseren. 
Liverpool. 


Otp Joxes 1x New Dress (7" §. viii. 66, 136). 
—Apropos to those already indicated, in re Ser- 
jeant Robinson’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ it may be men- 
tioned that Mr. O'Flanagan describes (‘ Munster 
Circuit,’ p. 139) Judge Day a tall man and Assize- 
Judge Brown a dwarf occasioning this epigram :— 

As brawny Day and puny Brown 
Came thundering into Limerick town, 

“ Lord!” cries a lout, with wondering eyes, 
**Call you them Judges of Assize?” 


This epigram, laying the scene in England, and 


and Tindall the subjects 
of it, ins of Day and Brown, appears at p. 157 
of Mr. Serjeant Robinson’s amusing velaie, I 


may add that Judge Day’s representatives in Ire- 
land are positive as to the Hibernian origin of the 
epigram. 

Serjeant Robinson assigns to Dr. Maginn the 
recipe for making punch, “First put your sugar 
and lemon in, then your spirits, and every drop of 
water you add spoils the punch.” Does not this 
occur in Sir Samuel Ferguson’s ‘ Father Tom and 
the Pope’? I have heard it also attributed to 
W. H. Maxwell. 

Mr. Robinson observes (p. 227) that the author 
of the following remark was Sugden: “ What a pity 
Brougham does not know a little Law—for then he 
would know a little of everything!” These words 
would seem to have been the property of O'Connell 
(see ‘ Correspondence of Daniel O'Connell,’ vol. ii. 
p. 9, London, John Murray, 1888). The words are 
also assigned to O’Connell by the Irish Monthly, 
edited by Rev. M. Russell, brother of Sir Charles. 

Esuana. 

[ Hood’s lines may be quoted :— 

The great judge and the little judge, 
The judges of assize, | 

Sir Witt1am Fraser notes that the Hamp- 
shire gardener who had never heard of the Duke 
of Wellington said, on being told of his death by 
Roebuck, “I am very sorry for the ‘ gentleman,’ 
but I never heard of him.” That is certainly very 
remarkable, as the “elderly gardener” of 1852 
must, one would suppose, have heard of the battle 
of Waterloo, fought only thirty-seven years pre- 
viously, if not of some of the more recent political 
events of the duke’s life. Moreover, he was living 
in the duke’s own county! Was he a temperance 
— or did he frequent his village ale-house ? 

8 application of the term ‘‘ gentleman” to the 
great duke recalls to my mind a similar applica- 
tion to the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth—also 
similar ignorance on the part of a Dorset coach- 
man. Some few years ago, when in Dorsetshire 
with Sir William Fraser, we made an excursion 
from Wimborne to the scene of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s capture after the battle of Sedgmoor, a 
deep ditch on a farm on Lord Shaftesbury’s estate. 
It is close to Wimborne, but the driver of our car- 
riage had never heard of the battle of Sedgmoor, 
of the Duke of Monmouth, or the place of his cap- 
ture. Yet all this had convulsed the West of Eng- 
land, and particularly Somersetshire and Dorset- 
shire, only two hundred years before. After long 
delay and many inquiries, the driver at last re- 
turned and said, “1 think, sir, I have found out 
where the ‘ gentleman’ was taken !” 

J. Sranpisn Haty. 

Temple, 

There are few of us who are past our prémiére 
jeunesse, I fancy, but must have our righteous 
souls vexed from day to day by the arbitrary 
ascription of the traditional jokes with which our 
elders delighted us in days gone by to new names. 
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We hug the original ascription, which from that 
simple fact acquired a prescriptive right of pos- 
session, and the new one (which may be just as cor- 
rect, or as incorrect) is odious as a usurper or 
interloper. For my own part, I hate to take up a 
so-called comic paper of the day, for the irritation 
it gives me to meet invariably some dear old joke 
hashed up in a new sauce in the attempt to make 
it “topical” at the moment, and generally spoilt in 
the cooking. It cannot but lose the racy twang it 
left when we savoured it for the first time on an 4 
propos occasion. It is a common mechanical art 
of the present day to obtain an old book at some 
public library and work a selection of its contents 
“up to date”; just as many a popular air has been 
constructed by altering the time of an established 
favourite. 

Still, of course, it often happens that “les beaux 
esprits se rencontrent,” and it could hardly but be 
that the same play of words should occur to a 
variety of people. Many of us, of course, know 
that we have ourselves made jokes which we have 
afterwards seen put in type by those who have not 
had the opportunity of plagiarizing us, thus proving 
a dual origin. 

I do not know why Mr. Firzrarnrick calls 
** clock,” as applied to stockings, an obsolete word. 
I hear it in daily use, and the jokes cited about it 
are 80 obvious they might occur to many people. 
He will find another such in a book called ‘Law 
and Lawyers.’ I forget the ascription, but some 
remark on the salient beauty of a certain clocked 
stocking having been made, the wearer retorts he 
did not know he was wearing a striking clock. 

I do not know, either, why Cornsert Bepe 
should think it so improbable that there should 
have been a Hampshire labourer who had never 
heard of the Duke of Wellington. An almost 
parallel case came within my own knowledge. 
Some children in a convent school at the time of 
the Crimean war were indulging in boisterous re- 
joicing over the news that Sebastopol was taken. 
‘* Mercy to the prisoner is enjoined us by our holy 
religion,” observed a lay sister; “let us say a Hail 
Mary for him, poor fellow, however bad he may 
have been.” R. H. Busx. 


I find that the speech is attributed to Douglas 
Jerrold in ‘ Jeux d’Esprit,’ edited by Henry S. 
Leigh (Chatto & Windus, “ The Mayfair Library,” 
n.d.), p. 68, Cornsert Bepe. 


The prototype of Mr. Paul Rooney, the fashion- 
able attorney, and one of the most prominent 
figures drawn in ‘Jack Hinton’ (published in 
1842), was Mr. P—— M-——, a man of mark, 
and a member of the Liberal party in his native 
city, Dublin. Lever, as a good Conservative, sup- 
ported his cause in his writings; and he therefore 


gave some freedom to his imagination when depict. | P 


ing the characters of the hospitable and good. 


hearted Mr. and Mrs. P. Rooney. The following 
anecdote, however, does not appear in ‘ Jack Hin- 
ton,’ although Lever was heard to repeat it on 
more than one occasion, viz. :— 

*€ The swell society in which Mr, P—— M—— moved 
led to jealousy; and many efforts were made to take 
down the pride supposed to be fostered by such privi- 
leges. ‘i dined at the Duke’s yesterday,’ he once said, 
‘and, strange to say, there was no fish.’ ‘Oh, perhaps 
they ate it all in the parlour!’ was the reply of Pat, Cos- 
tello.”— Vide ‘ The Life of Charles Lever,’ vol. i. p. 297, 
1879, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, LL.D., M.R.1.A. 

Henry Geratp Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Pompe (7 §. viii. 107).—Perhaps D. Vate 
need not be anxious about our pronunciation of 
Latin. But if it is the spelling which is in ques- 
tion, there is no uncertainty about that, for the et 
is an integral part of the original name. Tacitus 
has: “ Et motu terre, celebre Campaniz oppidum, 
Pompeii, magna ex parte proruit” (‘ Ann.,’ xv. 22), 

It was near the Sarno, and so there is the line 
of Statius :— 

Nec Pompeiani placeant magis otia Sarni. 
“a 1 ‘Silv.,’ ii, 265. 

In Greek it is Tloumjior, 

D. MARSHALL. 

In pronouncing ancient Pompeii with an Erg- 
lish pronunciation we follow the custom which, in 
the absence of any means of ascertaining the pro- 
nunciation of Latin in the last days of Pompeii, 
obtains with regard to the literature of that period. 
In doing our best to pronounce modern Pompeii 
as the word is now pronounced on the spot we 
must surely be right, until familiarity or conve- 
nience causes the name to be Anglicized, as in the 
cases of Florence and Leghorn, when we may 
perhaps call it Pompey. KILuicrew. 


Portrait or AN Eart or Anovs (7" §. viii. 
107).—The earl thus vaguely inquired after by Mr. 
Patterson bore the title as Master of Douglas, 
being John, eldest son of James, second Mar- 

uis of Douglas, by his first marriage with Lady 
Suton Erskine. He is stated to have fallen at 
the battle of Steenkirk, 1692, and was succeeded 
in the mastership, under the same courtesy title, 
by his half-brother Archibald, subsequently third 
Marquis and first Duke of Douglas. If any por- 
trait of the first colonel of the Cameronians exists, 
the most likely place for it clearly is, or was, 
Hamilton Palace. It would be interesting to 
know whether the family pictures have shared the 
fate of other collections which formerly enriched 
Hamilton, or whether they still hang on the walls 
of the palace. Noman. 


Mittens orn Gioves as Fongrat Decora- 
tions (7" §. viii. 188).—In past times the custom 
revailed in Derbyshire of giving gloves at funerals 
to all who attended—black in ordinary cases, white 
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if the deceased were a young virgin. In the latter 
case, the pall was borne by her maiden companions, 
who likewise carried garlands of white flowers, 
which were placed upon the grave. In 1817 
Lysons noticed (‘ Mag. Brit.,’ v. ccxli) “the ancient 
custom of hanging up in the churches garlands of 
roses, with a pair of gloves cut out of white paper, 
which had been carried before the corpses of young 
unmarried women at their funerals, still prevails 
in many of the parishes of the Peak.” Some 
quarter of a century later I remember seeing 
several of these curious and interesting memorials 
of the dead hanging in the old church (now de- 
stroyed) at Matlock town, and others in the 
churches of Ashford-in-the-Water, Hope, and, if 
my memory serves me, Castleton, all in the Peak 
district. The Rev. Dr. Cox, in his ‘ Notes on the 
Churches of Derbyshire,’ makes mention of others, 
and there is an article upon the subject, by the 
late Llewellynn Jewitt, in the first volume of the 
Reliquary. It appears that the Matlock garlands 
were, in 1859 or thereabouts, added to the church 
spoil with which the late Mr. Thomas Bateman, of 
Middleton, enriched his museum. If so, they have 
robably been transferred to Sheffield by the col- 
tor’s son and successor, in company with corbels, 
es tombs of Saxon workmanship, monumental 
effigies, headstones, and incised slabs, portions of 
crosses, &c., all of which are duly catalogued, and 
many of them, as we learn from the printed cata- 
logue, were most improperly, if not sacrilegiously, 
carried off during the restoration of several Derby- 
shire churches, particularly from Bakewell. The 
Ashover garlands are, I have every reason to be- 
lieve, still hanging in the church, and I trust that 
it will be long before any relic-hunter or museum 

purveyor is permitted to lay hands upon them. 

WALLIS. 
Exeter, 


Mr. 8. W. Beck, in ‘ Gloves, their Annals,’ &., 
London, 1883, gives a long account of this custom. 
The practice seems to have been very general in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
lingered longest in Derbyshire, Dr. Cox, in his 
‘Churches of Derbyshire,’ mentions a number of 
churches where gloves so placed were once to be 
seen. The following lines, attributed to Anna 
wy and referring to Eyam, are given by Mr. 
The gloves suspended by the garland’s side, 

White as its snowy flowers with ribband tied ; 
Dear village! long may these wreaths funereal spread— 
Simple memorials of the early dead. 

A. L, Hompnreyrs. 

Eccleston Road, Ealing. 


About thirty years ago I saw hanging in the 
then unrestored church of Flamborou 4 York- 
shire, a white pair of lady’s gloves, and was told 
they commemorated the interment of a maiden. 


I have since heard that they remain in the 7 


[ Other interesting communications have been received, 
and are at the service of C. G, if he will send a stamped 
and directed envelope. | 


Betts, Pagan anp Caristian (7 §. viii. 23). 
—To supplement with a few lines the communica- 
tion of H. pz B. H. Iam not quite sure that 
the mention of bells is not more frequent in anti- 
quity than he intimates. The use of xwdwy fora 
small handbell occurs in a passage to which he has 
no reference, where at the end of the fourth book 
Thucydides notices the time of the fruitless attempt 
of Brasidas at Potidwa by rod yap xwdavos rape- 
vex Gévros, the bell which was passed on from one 
sentinel to another round the walls, or carried by 
the governor to try their watchfulness. Nor, 
again, has he a notice of the bells on the harness 
of the horses to which there is allusion in the 
‘ Septem contra Thebas,’ circ. v. 395-400. 

Polydore Vergii carries back the reference to 
the time of Moses :— 

“An quid gratius ipso tintinnabulo, quod alii cam- 
panam, nonoulli nolam nuncupant, inveniri potuit ? quod 
licet recens inventum non sit, Mosis enim temporibus 
teste Josepho in lib. iii. ‘ Antiq.’ ejus usus erat, de quo 
Martialis ait : 

Redde pilam, sonat aes thermarum, ludere pergis? 

Utriusque tamen (ecil. et horologii) pariter auctor 

latet,” * De Invent. Rer.,’ 1. iii. ¢, xviii. 

Much remains concerning the use and super- 
stition in respect of bells in medizeval times. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


(7 §, vi. 125, 253)—I do not 
think that the subjoined curious passage—relating 
to a machine intended, to a limited extent, to per- 
form the same duty as that which a modern phono- 
graph does—has been before noticed in this con- 
nexion. It is taken from ‘The Secret and Swift 
Messenger’ (ed. 1707), by Bishop Wilkins :— 

“ There is another Experiment......mentioned by Wal- 
chius, who thinks it possible so to contrive a Trunk or 
hollow Pipe, that it shall preserve the Voice entirely for 
certain Hours or Days, so that a Man may send his 
Words to a Friend instead of his Writing. There being 
always a certain Space of Intermission, for the Passage 
of the Voice, betwixt its going into these Cavities, and 
its coming out; he conceives that if both ends were 
seasonably stopped, whilst the Sound was in the midst, it 
would continue there till it had some vent. ‘ Huic tubo 
verba nostra insusurremus, et cum probe munitur tabel- 
lario committamus,’ &c. When the Friend to whom it is 
sent, shall receive and open it, the Words shall come out 
distinctly, and in the same Order wherein they were 
spoken. From such a Contrivance as this (saith the 
same Author) did Albertus Magnus make his Image, and 
Friar Bacon his Brazen Head, to utter certain Words” 


(pp. 71-2). 
J. F. Manseren. 


I send you the following extracts from a letter 
addressed to Public Opinion by Mr. W. H. K. 
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Wright, of Plymouth, thinking them sufficiently 
curious to find a place in ‘N. & Q.,’ and that some- 
thing more might be elicited respecting the author 
of the book from which they are taken :— 


“ The volume is entitled ‘The Comical History of the 
States and Empires of the Worlds of the Moon and Sun. 
Written in French by Cyrano Bergerac, and newly 
Englished by A. Lovell, A.M. London: Printed for 
Henry Rhodes, next door to the Swan Tavern, near 
Bride Lane, in Fleet Street. 1687. Licensed May 30, 
1686. Ro, L’Estrange,’ In it are given a graphic account 
of the writer's adventures in the Sun and Moon. In 
one of the cities of the latter he meets an inbabitant 
of the Sun who bad also visited the moon on a voyage of 

 —_— Before leaving, the latter gives bim a 
book, ‘ which is the great work of the philosophers, com- 
d by one of the greatest wits of the Sun.’...... My 
pirit had translated these books into the language of 
that World, but because I bave none of their print, I'll 
now explain to you the fashion of these two Volumes. As 
I opened the Box (the cover of the book) I heard within 
somewhat of Metal, almost like to our Clocks, full of I 
know not what little Springs and imperceptible Engines. 
It was a Book indeed, but a Strange and Wonderful Book, 
that had neither Leaves nor Letters; In fine, it was 
a Book, made wholly for the Ears and not for the 
Eyes. So that, when anybody has a mind to read in it, 
he winds up that Machine, with a t many little 
Strings ; then he turns the Hand to the Chapter which 
he desires to read, and straight as from the Mouth of a 
Man, or a Musical Instrument, proceed all the distinct 
and different Sounds, which the Lunar Grandees make 
use of for expressing their Thoughts, instead of language. 
When I since reflected on this miraculous Invention I 
no longer wondered that the Young Men of that Country 
were more knowing at Sixteen or Eighteen Years old 
than the Grey Beards of our Climate ; for knowing how 

Read as soon as Speak, they are never without Lec- 
tures, in their Chambers, their Walks, the Town, or 
jeg they may have in their pockets, or at their 
Girdles, Thirty of these Books, where they need but 
wind up a spring to hear a whole Chapter and so more, 
if they have a mind to hear the Book quite through, &c.” 


Addison, in the Spectator, No. 241, foreshadowed 
the electric telegraph, and now we find the phono- 
graph anticipated two hundred years ago. 

G. H. Taompsoy, 

Alawick. 


[The original work of Cyrano de Bergerac was written 
near the middle of the sixteenth century. A very rare 
and undescribed edition, dated 1659, is before us, Cyrano 
had then been dead four years, so the parallel dates back 
nearly 240 years. | 


*De Trirtict Hominis Orricio’ (7" §S. viii. 
28).—A notice of Edward Weston, author of the 
above and other works, is contained in Wood's 
* Atbenwe Oxonienses,’ ii. 573, 574, ed. Bliss. He 
was son of William Weston, of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and of Lincoln’s Inn, by his wife, daughter 
of John Story, LL.D., entered at Lincoln College in 
1578, afterwards at Rheims, Rome, Douay, and 
finally Canon of St. Mary’s, Bruges. 

W. E. Bucktey. 

Tom-cat (7* 8. v. 268, 309, 350, 455; vi. 109). 
—One of your correspondents at the last reference 
remarks that probably as early an instance of the 


use of this term as can be found is in a quotation 
given by him from ‘Peter Pindar’s Prophecy,’ 
1789. have just met with an earlier example 
of its use :— 

**T tuned my fundamental bass so musically, that a 
neighbour on his return home, taking me for one of 
those animals whose mewings I counterfeited, picked 
up an unlucky flient lying at fis feet, and threw it at me 
with all his force, saying, ‘The devil fetch that tom 
cat /”’—Smollett’s translation of ‘ Gil Blas,’ bk, ii, c. vii, 
The date of the translation is, I believe, 1749. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Jouy Duns Scorus (7 §. vi. 425; vii. 133, 
451; viii. 49, 112).—As there is, I presume, no 
immediate hurry for determining the date of the 
Cologne MS., Mr. Rice will kindly pardon me if 
I do not reply to all the statements contained in 
his last rejoinder. I would humbly suggest that 
our controversy be suspended until some one well 
versed in medieval paleography may have an 
opportunity to examine and report his views about 
the age of the Kalendarium. Perhaps Dr. Hohl- 
baum could be induced to give his opinion on the 
subject, and publish an extract from the MS. in 
his Mittheilungen aus dem Stadt-Archiv von Kéln, 
so as to enable one to examine it as an historical 
document. This would probably be a more satis- 
factory way of testing its age than criticizing it as an 
examination-paper in Latin composition and gram- 
mar. 

May I ask Mr. Rice to kindly point out to me 
where I have made the absurd suggestion that 
“the pomp which attended the reinterment in 
1509 is presumptive evidence of a prior transfer- 
ence from the tomb near the sacristy”? And 
also where I have admitted that “ there is...... no 
evidence of the bones so transferred having ever 
rested in the tomb at the entrance of the sacristy”? 
The original place of burial and the first disinter- 
ment are mentioned both by Tritheim and Wad- 
ding, who, writing on the spot, could gather their 
information from records preserved in the monas- 
tery. According to the latter author the original 
tomb at the entrance of the sacristy was “close to 
the altar of the Three Kings,” and the first transfer 
of the bones is mentioned also in the Cologne chro- 
nicle, edited by A. Milman, and printed in 1499.* 
My suggestion was, and my “ pious opinion” is, 
that, considering the esteem in which Dans was 
held, his first reinterment, like the second, must 


* I presume this is the same book as ‘ Die Cronica van 
der hilliger Stat van Coellen,’ printed at Cologne (in 
1499) by Johan Koelhoff. I subjoin a copy of the entry 
in question, which, however, does not mention anything 
about the original interment: ‘* [a D. 1308} In dé vurez 
iair vp den viii. dach in aller billige maent/ starff tzo 
Coellen groisse subtijil doctor Johannes Scotus / den 
men noempt Doctor subtilis eyn broeder van der Mynre- 
broeder orden, ind ward begraven zo den Mynrebroederen 
jm choir ynder der clocken as vysswij-set die overschr fft 
by syme graff.” 
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have been carried out with a certain amount of 
pomp; and all I admit is, that we do not know 
the date and details of that ceremony. 

On what ground does Mr. Rice suspect that the 
burial register at Cologne has been tampered with ? 
As one of the duplicate tablets was exhibited in 
such semi-public place as the sacristy, the monk 
who, in his zeal ‘‘ for the honour and glory of his 
house,” would have attempted to interpolate the 
entry of Duns’s death would have had little chance 
of escaping detection. 

To revert to the passage from the Kalendarium, 
I grant it looks somewhat suspicious on closer 
scrutiny. The first part, so far as the first semi- 
colon, seems to be the original entry, in which 
** Idus Nov.” is, no doubt, an error of the copyist 
for ** VI. Idus Nov.” (the octave of All Hallows 
Day). The rest of the passage, I admit, must 
have been added by a later hand. “Tempore 
Alberto [sic] imperatoris Romani” is also an error, 
because Duns died during the interregnum which 
followed the death of Albrecht I., who was slain 
on May 1, 1308, and whose successor, Henry VII., 
as we know, began his reign on Nov. 27 of that 
year. If we could attach any importance to the 
omission of the word “‘ primi” after the name of 
the sovereign, we might assume that the addition 
to the original entry was made before the reign 
of Albrecht L1L., 7.¢., before March 18, 1438. 

Mr. Rice is right. Though I nowhere men- 
tioned the fact, I did wonder in what state the 
tomb was at present, and am much obliged for his 
urbanity in satisfying my curiosity. It is a pity his 
friend has not favoured us with a short description 
of what he saw in order to satisfy us that the tomb 
is “a brand new affair,” and not the same elabo- 
rate memorial which Wadding saw and described 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. 

As Mr. Rice has taken offence at the words 
** sceptic” and “ Pyrrhonism,” and considers them 
opprobrious epithets, it becomes me to withdraw 
them at once and express my regret for having 
made use of them. 

I am much obliged to the Rev. Ep. MarsHati 
for having directed my attention to Dean Milman’s 
‘Latin Christianity.’ I now find that Wadding, too, 
discredits the statement (to be found in Trithemius, 
Sixtus Senensis, and Bzovius) that Duns was a 
hearer of Alexander of Hales at Paris. If the pupil 
was, say, over seventeen at the time of his master’s 
death in 1245, he must have been more than eighty 
(not sixty) in 1308, according to Cocker’s ‘ Arith- 
metic,’ L, K. 


Tae Suryame Beaven (7™ §. viii. 228).— 
There is a family at Bedminster (Bristol) which 
spells its patronymic in this way; but whether or 
not it is of Wiltshire origin I cannot say, for, 
although I am a native of Bristol and was resident 
there during the first twenty years of my life, I 


have no personal acquaintance with any member 
of that family, nor have I any reason to believe 
that it is related to me. My father was a Wilt- 
shire man, born near Bradford, and he, my grand- 
father, and my elder uncle used the same spelling 
as myself, while my younger uncle (a surgeon at 
Rochester) adopted the version Beavan, which I 
have always regarded as a mere eccentricity. 
Whether or not my remote ancestors were Welsh 
I have not the least idea: I can only say that my 
father resented any such imputation as equivalent 
to defamation of character. He was not a philo- 
sopher, neither am I. I always tell those of my 
correspondents, and they are legion, who spell my 
name wrongly, that it affords a perfect rhyme to 
‘* heaven,” and if the original spelling has reall 
been altered at any more or less remote period, 
think that consideration may afford a hint of the 
reason for the alteration. 

Atrrep B. Beavey, M.A. 

Preston. 


Beaven is merely a variant of Beavan, and not 
of Bevan. Bevan=ab-Evan, t.¢., “the son of 
Evan.” Cf. Bloyd for ab-Lloyd, Bethell for ab- 
Ithell, &c. In the same way Evan and Evans have 
become by imitative corruption (so common in 
Eoglish nomenclature) Heaven and Heavens, of 
which I see instances in my ‘ London Directory’ 
(1870). One of the most English-looking of this! 
class of Welsh surnames is Baynham, which can 
proved to be ab-Eynon, i.¢., the son of Eynon, and 
is therefore a variant of Binyon, Benyon, Pinnion 
(again imitative), or Pinyon. I may add that Evans 
is met by Bevans or Bevins, and that again by 
Beavins (‘ London Directory,’ 1870), another in- 
stance helping to answer I. M.’s query, who need 
not for a moment hesitate in accepting the state- 
ment that Beaven and Beavan are but variants of 
the Welsh Bevan. ©. W. Barpstey. 


Ulverston, 


Is this a form of Bevan=Ap-Evan ? 
C. C. B. 


{Other replies are acknowledged with thanks. } 


Cemetery Guipes vii. 508; viii. 134). 
—‘ Irish Graves in England,’ by M. McDonagh, 
Dublin, gives a guide to several celebrated graves. 

W. Lovett. 

Temple Chambers, E.C. 


Tue Rev. F. W. Faner, D.D. (7 S. viii. 249), 
—If Cornsert Bepe will please to look at the 
following extract from ‘The Historical Register of 
the University of Oxford,’ University Press, 1888, 
he will see exactly what the case is :— 

“ Francis A. Faber. University. 2cl., 1826. Fellow 


of Magdalen. 
“ Frederick W, Faber. University. Eng. Verse, 1836. 


2 cl., 1836, Johnson's Theol, Scholar, 1837.” 


| Both Francis and Frederick were at Univ. Coll. 
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Francis became Fellow of Magdalen. Frederick, 
the poet, did not change his college. The name 
appears correctly as “ Frederick William” in the 
4to. edition of ‘ Hymns A. M.’ 
Ep. MarsHatu. 

That the Christian names of the late Father 
Faber of the Oratory were Frederick William, and 
not Francis William, is absolutely certain. If any 
additional authority to substantiate a generally 
recognized fact were wanted it would be supplied 
by ‘the book now before me, Galignani’s one- 
volume edition of ‘ Wordsworth’s Poetical Works,’ 
Paris, 1828. This book was given by Faber to my 
eldest brother, who was his contemporary and 
friend at Oxford, from whom I have inherited it, 
and on the inside of the cover I find written in his 
own hand “Frederick William Faber, Balliol Coll.” 
Corusert Bepe speaks of biographical diction- 
aries giving the name as Francis William. If he 
will refer to the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ vol. xviii., he will find the name given 
correctly. Epmounp VENABLES. 


I knew the Faber family very well some fifty 
_ a The father was agent to the Bishop of 

rham, Van Niddert, and lived at Bishop Auck- 
land. He had three sons, Francis, Henry, and 
Frederick. Francis and Frederick both took holy 
orders, Henry was a solicitor. Frederick William 
is the name of the poet and theologian. 

E. Leaton Bieyxinsorr. 


(Many replies to the same effect have been received. ] 


Heratpry : Descent or AnmoriaL Bearines 
(7 S. vi. 427, 496; vii. 132, 175, 278, 376, 
497; viii. 111).—I thank Mr. Bovucurer for his 
kind attempt (at the last reference) to recover 
my lost article for me. The one, however, he sug- 

(4" S. vii. 147) is not that I was in search 
of (that was as to the marshalling of a widow's 
arms) ; but he has been the means of my discover- 
ing it myself by a somewhat laborious search 
through each single-volume index, s.v. my own 
name, and I find it at 6" 8S. v, 229, as being an 
article of nearly three columns in length on the 
differencing of arms, and to which I would now 
somewhat tardily refer your correspondents. 

J. 8S. Upat. 


Inner Temple. 


on (7" §. viii. 107),—Sims’s 
*Manual for the Genealogist, &2.,’ new edition, 
8vo., London, 1888, published by Avery, Greek 
Street, Soho, will doubtless meet the requirements 
of W.; and one might add Marshall's ‘ Genea- 
logist’s Guide to Printed Pedigrees,’ second edi- 
tion, 8vo., London, 1885, Bell & Sons, York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. A. Vicars. 


Esioma viii. 228, 274).—As silence is 
supposed to imply assent, I ought at once to state, 


in reply to C. O. B., that I am not what he is good 
enough to suppose me to be, i.¢., I am not the 
editor of “ Charades, Enigmas, and Riddles, col- 
lected by a Cantab.” A. J. M. 


Avrnor Wayrtep (7* §. viii. 208).—The author 
of the ‘ Revisal of Shakespeare’s Text’ was Mr. 
Heath. It was first published in 1765; the full 
title runs as follows : “ A Revisal of Shakespeare’s 
Text. . Wherein the Alterations introduced into it 
by the more Modern Editors and Criticks are 
particularly considered.” Morris Jonas. 


vii. 142, 309, 471, 517; 
viii. 155, 216).—Doubtless Miss Busk’s meani 
could not have been better expressed, for ‘‘ she 
herself has said it”; doubtless “it is an error” 
(possibly a “ vulgar” one) to treat a word as plural 
merely “because it happens to end in s”; doubt- 
less ‘‘the question of the plural treatment, or 
otherwise, of some sigmated words is fair matter 
for discussion,” and doubtless Miss Busk is pre- 
pared to adduce some good reason, etymological 
“ or otherwise,” for not treating the word ‘‘ rites” 
as a plural. May I thank her in advance for 
imparting it to this reader of ‘ N. ab *, wh 


Rernotps viii. 188).—The following 
anecdotes do not support the absurd story about 
Sir Joshua, the child model, and the bad shilling. 
Reynolds having heard of a young artist who had 
become embarrassed through an injudicious mar- 
riage, immediately visited the young man to inquire 
into the truth of his melancholy situation. After 
conversing some time on the subject, Sir Joshua 
told the artist that he would do something for him, 
and then, taking him by the hand, he squeezed it 
in a friendly manner and hurried away; while the 
astonished artist found in his hand a bank-note for 
one hundred pounds ! 

And on the occasion when Gainsborough asked 
him sixty guineas for his ‘ The Girls and the Pigs,’ 
Reynolds, believing it was worth more, paid him 
one hundred guineas for the picture. Zoffani, too, 
on his arrival in England, found a good friend in 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who not only gave him the 
price he named for his first picture, but afterwards 
added twenty guineas to the purchase money. 
** Sir Joshua Reynolds,” says Edmund Barke (who 
was one of his executors), “ had too much merit not 
to excite some jealousy, too much innocence to 
provoke any enmity. The loss of no man of his 
time can be felt with more sincere, general, and 
unmixed sorrow.” Henry Geratp Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Porrrait or Ienatius Sancuo (7* vii. 325, 
457; viii. 32).—The small engraving of Sancho 
mentioned by Wican forms the frontispiece to the 
first volume of ‘ Letters of the late Ignatius Sancho, 
an African,’ London, 1782. The frontispiece to 


> 


| 
| 
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the second volume is a pretty emblematic en- 
ving, also by Bartolozzi. A memoir of Sancho’s 
ife is prefixed to the ‘ Letters, which is said by 
Lowndes to be written by Joseph Jekyll, but I 
am not aware upon what ground. From the pre- 
face to the ‘ Letters,’ which is written in the third 
person, it would appear that the editor was a lady. 
All the subsequent lives referred to by your corre- 
spondents seem to be merely rifaccimenti of the 
memoir. If the ‘Letters’ are genuine, Sancho 
must have been a phenomenal African. He was 
evidently a pet of the ladies, and hada largeacquaint- 
ance among the literary and artistic celebrities of the 
day. His ‘Letters’ are headed with a long subscrip- 
tion list, in which, sparsely swimming in a vortex of 
aristocracy, we note such fish as Edmund Burke 
and Edward Gibbon, Isaac Reed and George 
Steevens, William Beckford and George Augustus 
Selwyn, together with the whole Bunbury family, 
with whom Sancho was apparently intimate, 
Sir Charles and his brothers, Henry the cari- 
caturist with his wife, the Jessamy Bride, and their 
little son “Master Bunbury,” and last, but not 
least, the mamma-in-law, Mrs. Horneck. Although 
the editor asserts that the letters were not intended 
for publication, they begin with a quotation from 
Pope, and have a distinct literary “tang.” They 
are mostly written in the jerky style of Sterne, of 
whom Sancho was a great admirer, but here and 
there one comes across a passage of Johnsonian 
sonority and amplitude of diction. Although a 
Whig in politics, who voted for Mr. Fox in the 
Westminster election of 1780, and disapproved of 
the American War, Sancho cannot resist a fling at 
“ Washintub,” by which disrespectful sobriquet the 
Pater Patri appears to have been known amongst 
the ex-butler’s fashionable patrons. The following 
passage, which I have extracted from a letter 
dated Dec. 22, 1771 (vol. i. p. 36), may perhaps 
refer to Gainsborough :— 

“ My kind remembrances to Madam Tilda—tell her, if 
she’s a good girl, I will try to recommend her to Mr. 
G——, the painter, for a wife ;—he is really, I believe, a 
first-rate genius—and, what ’s better, he is a good young 
man—and I flatter myself will do honor to his science and 
credit to his friends.” 

Honest Sancho’s weakness was a love of preach- 
ing, and he was never happier than when bestowing 
advice on his young friends. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Heratpic (7* §. viii. 168, 237).—One would be 
disposed to consider the marshalling of the arms of 
the see of Worcester as the sinister impalement on 
the monument in Worcester Cathedral to be an 
error of the stone-carver, for instances of the kind 
abound all over the country. And when we take 
into account the slight knowledge of heraldry pro- 
bably possessed by the workmen, such a mistake 
might easily be made. 


There is an instance in point on the rather un- 
heraldic seal of the chapter of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, on which the arms of Archbishop 
Brown (who was deprived of his see by Queen 
Mary, and is supposed to have died in 1556), 
are marshalled as the dexter impalment, while those 
of the see of Dublin are on the sinister. The 
engraver has fallen into a double error here, 
for the seal is dated 1574, when Adam Loftus was 
archbishop. The arms, though rather indistinct 
from their minuteness, are evidently Brown, as 
blazoned in Rye’s ‘ Norfolk Armories,’ p. 80, for 
Browne, Bishop of Norwich, Az., on a chev. or, 
between three martlets arg., as many sa.; on a 
chief gu. a rose between two stumps of trees 
eradicated of the second. So in this instance 
there can be no other solution of the query than 
that the engraver was at fault. Engravers and 
stone-carvers have much to answer for in the 
numerous heraldic phenomena that were and are 
still prevalent. Arruur Vicars. 


Pepro Gomez (7 §. vii. 427, 497; viii. 72, 
237).—I must thank Mr. Hors for the correction. 
Lazaro Gomez has, however, a brother Pedro, 
whom I had in my mind when replying. The 
former, like his namesake, remains poor, but con- 
tented ; the latter achieves wealth and distinction. 

A. H. 

156, Clapham Road. 


Tueatre (7 §, viii. 249).—I cannot tell how 
Dryden pronounced this word, but he certainly did 
not make what J. C. calls a “slurring monosyllable” 
of it. The line is one of the twelve-syllable Alex- 
andrines common in his poems: there are four 
more (lines 539, 545, 575, 582) on the same page, 
551, of the Globe edition. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Source oF (7 §. viii. 227).—Mr. 
TrEHERNE will find ‘ The Lay of the Capstan Bar,’ 
under the title ‘ Sound without Sense,’ in J. Ashby- 
Sterry’s ‘Lazy Minstrel’ (Fisher Unwin). 

R. F. Coppoxp. 

‘The Cruise of the Caliban’ (not Calabar) is 
from ‘ Lilliput Levée’ (Strahan & Co., London, 
1867). I wish some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ would 
say who is the author of this volume of poems. 

W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


‘Tae Repository’ (7 §, viii. 185).—This 
publication, in 4 vols. 1777-1783, 12mo., was edited 
by Isaac Reed. Daniet Hipwett. 


REFERENCE TO QuoTaTion WanTED (7* §, viii. 
229).—Mr. William Henry Smith, a staunch 
Baconian, in his livret ‘Bacon and Shakespeare’ 
(1884), states this: “In ‘ Reliquise Wottoniane,’ 
1685, there is a short ode ascribed to Fra, Lord 
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Bacon, entitled ‘The World.’ The short ode, one of 
thirty-two lines and half-lines, inclusive, begins 
thus :— 
The world’s a bubble—and the life of man 
Less than a span. 
In his ption wretched, from the womb 
So to the tomb. 
Nurst from the cradle, and brought up to yeara 
With cares and fears. 
Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 
But limns in water, and but writes in dust. 
The last line differs from that quoted by Lativs, 
Frepk. Rove. 


‘Onze Tract More’ §. viii. 88).—This 
was written, in the year 1844, by Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton. The Annual 
Register for 1885 observes that it “‘ was not the 
least noticeable brochure sent forth in the course of 
this ecclesiastical melée.” 

Eowarp M.A, 

Hastings. 


Tag “ Yettow Strick” §S. viii. 29,75) —In 
Keltie’s ‘ History of the Scottish Highlands,’ vol. ii. 
p. 28, an account is given 
“ of the conversion of the — islanders of Coll from 
Popery to Protestantism. The laird { Maclean of Coll} 

imbibed the principles of the Reformation, but 
found his people reluctant to abandon the religion of 
their fathers. To compel them to do so, he took his 
station one Sunday in the path which led to the Roman 
Catholic church, and as the clansmen approached he 
drove them back with his cane. They at once made 
their way to the Protestant place of worship, and from 
this persuasive mode of conversion his vassals ever after 
called it the religion of the gold-headed stick.” 
It will thus be seen that the “ yellow stick” was 
the laird’s gold-headed cane. The story is also 
(and, I think, more graphically) told by MclIan in 
his ‘ Costumes of the Clans,’ in the chapter on the 
Macleans, but I have not the book here, so cannot 
give the exact reference, Joun Mackay. 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S, 


Tae Qveey’s Wetsn Pepicree (7" §, viii. 
224).—Her Majesty is undoubtedly the “ legal re- 

resentative” of Llewellyn the Great, and also of 

lewellyn, the last Prince of Wales of the ancient 
line, inasmuch as she is the lawful sovereign of 
Wales, and therefore legally represents all the 
sovereigns who have reigned before her over the 
Principality. 

The Welsh descent of Her Majesty, through 
Margaret, Queen of Scots, the eldest daughter of 
King Henry VII., cannot be disputed. She is 
also undoubtedly descended from Ralph, Lord 
Mortimer of Wigmore, who married Gladys, 
daughter of Llewellyn ap Jorwerth ; but the heir 
general and representative of Roger Mortimer (the 
son and heir of Ralph and Gladys) in 1806 was 
Henry Benedict, Cardinal York, the last of our 
Stuart princes, and upon his death in 1807 the re- 
presentation of the said Roger vested in the princes 


of the house of Savoy in Italy, from whom it has 
passed to H.R.H. the Princess Louis of Bavaria, 
who is the present representative of the Princess 
Gladys of Wales, as also of King Henry VII., 
who claimed to be descended from the only 
daughter and heir of Llewellyn ap Gryffydd. 

As to whether the last Llewellyn’s only daughter 
Gwenllian, or Guendolen, was or was not the same 
as Catherine who became the wife of Philip ap 
Ivor, is a question many genealogists (myself 
amongst the number) would like much to have 
decided. The young princess and her cousin, the 
daughter of Prince David, were both sheltered 
within the convent walls of Sempringham in Sep- 
tember, 1289, when Edward I. desired Thomas de 
Normanville to inform him as to their state and 
wellbeing. O. H. 


Cranse’s ‘Taves’ vi. 506 ; vii. 114, 214, 
373, 511; viii. 116).—Although my note at 6" S. 
vii. 511 had, I must confess, no special reference 
to the incident in Crabbe’s ‘Tales’ alluded to by 
Mr. Bovcutsr, I have, as requested by him, read 
the ‘ Learned Boy,’ and I am sorry I am still un- 
able to agree with him entirely. I admit that the 
chastisement was severe; but the provocation of 
the farmer was great, and it would appear from 
the poem that the castigation was really the result 
of a mind overflowing with parental anxieties and 
grievous disappointment and in a momentary 
passion, and was not given “ deliberately and with 
forethought.” In reply to his son’s appeal for 
mercy, the father says :— 

Hadst thou been humble, I had first design’d 
By care from folly to have freed thy mind ; 

showing that his first intention was anything but 
the use of forcible correction ; but from the con- 
versation which he overheard between Stephen 
and his grandam his righteous indignation 
got the better of him, and he felt that “care” 
would do no good, but that “force must folly 
guide” and “pain must humble pride,” and that 
“smart” was the “only cure.” It sometimes hap- 
pens, too, that the result justifies the means; and 
it may as well be assumed that the correction had 
a beneficent and lasting effect on Stephen’s mind 
as not, though Crabbe does not point this moral, 
but leaves his reader to imagine it or not as he 
pleases. Not to mention the atheistical and im- 
moral tendency of the boy’s stock of literature, its 
destruction by burning was the best course, look- 
ing at the weakness of his mind, which is empha- 
sized throughout the poem. So far as Crabbe’s 
approval is concerned, it must not be forgotten 
that he was a clergyman, and, from his profession, 
would not tolerate atheism and immorality. 

I think, again, that Mr. Boucuier’s argument 
in his last paragraph (ante, p. 117) admits of con- 
tradiction. It surely does not follow that, sup- 


posing a man errs in one respect, that he is, ipso 
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facto, incapable of giving sound advice on another 
subject. Personally, I always thought that Solo- 
mon’s wisdom was generally admitted. 

It is evident that Mr. Boucuier’s opinions and 
mine in this respect radically disagree. And I 
agree to differ. He is in favour of the present 
generation being brought up in wnwhippedness 
(ante, p. 146). Iam not. Could I bring myself 
to believe that as good a result could be obtained 
without the use of the rod, my opinion might be 


modified. At present I am heathen enough to 
disbelieve it. ALPHA, 


Lane: Fisner (7 §. viii. 229).—Sir Clement 
Fisher, second baronet, who married Jane Lane, 
died s.p. April 15, 1683, and his distinguished 
wife died September 9, 1689. Both were buried 
at Packington, in Warwickshire. Two of Jane 
Lane’s sisters were buried in the churchyard of 
this parish, namely, Grace Lane, who died July 16, 
1721, “aged about eighty,” and Dorothy Lane, 
who died November 22, 1726, “aged about eighty- 
two.” Another sister, Lettice, is said to have been 
buried at Martley (a parish adjoining this), but I 
have never been able to verify this. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ do so? J. B, Witson. 

Knightwick Rectory. 


Avurtnors oF Quotations WanTED (7" §. viii. 
209).— 

Theme of the young and beacon of the wise 
refers to the “ Land of Albania where Iskander rose,” 
and is from Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold,’ canto ii. .-_— 38. 

STE. 


Miscellanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Register of Admissions to Gray's Inn, 1521-1889, 
together with the Register of Marriages in Gray's Inn 
Chapel, 1695-1754. By Joseph Foster. (Privately 
printed. ) 

Ws have here another of Mr. Foster’s heroic and chival- 

rously undertaken labours. It is not likely that the 

records of the Inns of Courts, rich as they are in historic 
associations, will be long unpublished. Meanwhile, Mr. 

Foster has by his own personal zeal and industry brought 

within general reach those of Gray’s Inn, not the least 

interesting among our Inns of Court. Apart from the 
great men, from Bacon, Burleigh, and Gascoigne to 

Barry Cornwall, who have rendered illustrious the records 

of Gray’s Inn, many names belonging to the most distin- 
ished families in England appear in its pages. Sir John 
‘ortescue’s statement ‘‘ that knights, barons, and the 

greatest nobility of the kingdom often place their chil- 
dren in these Inns of Court, not so much to make the 
laws their study, much less to live by their profession, 
having large patrimonies of their own, but to form their 
manners,” is quoted by Mr. Foster. This statement goes 
back to the days of Henry VI. From that time down- 
wards young men of family and influence have been glai 
to rank as Templars or as members of Lincoln’s Inn or 

Gray’s Inn, as our literature abundantly testifies. Nowa- 

days, even, when a man aimsat exercising magisterial influ- 

ence in his native county he is called to the bar as a means 
of obtaining some insight into the laws he expects to ad- 
minister, How important a field to the genealogist is 


opened out by the publication of these registers is at 
once apparent, Since Dugdale, more than two centuries 
ago, drew upon these records for his ‘ Origines Juri- 
dicales’ they have remained virtually inaccessible, and 
little consulted. Such will no longer be their fate, Mr. 
Foster, as a worthy successor of Col, Chester, having 
accomplished a task the magnitude of which has appalled 
his predec« ssors. 

Through want of support—the list of contributors is 
once more a reproach to individuals and to libraries—Mr. 
Foster has been compelled to forego his intention of ren- 
dering his register alphabetical, He has, accordingly, 
followed the arrangement of the successive sheets. This 
is, of course, according to date. In folio 612, thus, under 
the date Aug. 2, 1608, are recorded the entries of George 
Grey, son of Henry, Lord Grey of Groby, and John 
Molyneux, Esq., cousin and heir of Edmund Molyneux, 
Knight (one of the judges of the Common Pleas). Other 
entries follow under Aug. 5,6,and 9, A full index fol- 
lows, and gives the names and year, with the page of the 
volume, as “ Molyneux, John, 1608, p. 117,” “Grey, 
George, 1608, p.117.” If not an ideal method, this is at 
least easy and adequate. The entries prior to 1580 are 
arranged chronologically from Harleian MS, 1912, com- 
piled by Simon Segar, a member of the society and a 
grandson of Sir William Segar, Garter King of Arms. 

The original transcript of the register was made by 
Mr. G. E. Cokayne, now Norroy King of Arms, who 
allowed it to be copied by the late Col. Chester. In men- 
tioning these names in connexion with Mr, Foster we 
give them as those of men to whom genealogists are under 
highest obligation. We turn then to the subscribers. 
Of these individuals more than half are familiar in the 
pages of ‘N.& Q.’ It is, however, in the libraries we find 
most cause for reproach, Thirteen American libraries and 
one Australian library are in Mr. Foster’s list. Two Ox- 
ford and two Cambridge colleges subscribe. Three Man- 
chester institutions and the royal libraries of Berlin and 
Stockholm, Three copies are subscribed for by London 
institutions, namely, the British Museum (MS. Depart- 
ment), the London Library, and the Corporation Library. 
The general result is, however, miserable, and it is 
scarcely credible that the other Inns of Court and the 
prominent clubs should not put such volumes on their 
shelves. It is not our métier, however, to scold, and 
our interest in Mr. Foster extends only to challenging 
support for a man who is doing work the full interest 
and importance of which have not yet obtained adequate 
recognition. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Vol. XX. Forrest—Garner. (Smith, Elder 
& Co. 

THE appearance of the twentieth volume of the ‘ Dic- 

tionary of National Biography’ will be accepted as a 

landmark of its progress. So far the punctuality of the 

successive volumes has been consistent and creditable, 
and though rumours concerning the suffering of Mr. 

Stephen through his devotion to his task have been dis- 

quieting, the same exact supervision has been exercised 

over each succeeding volume. Not especially noteworthy 
as regards the names it contains is this latest instalment. 

Sympathetic lives of John Forster and William Edward 

Forster are written om ggg by Mr. Charles Kent and 

Mr. T. Humphry Ward, Then come Forsyths and For- 

tescues without end, not a few of the members of the 

latter family being described by Mr. G. K. Fortescue, 

bly a d t. James Foster, a not very dis- 
tinguished divine, is the first person treated by the editor, 
who takes him as representing as a thinker “ the drift 
of the dissenters of his time towards rationalism.” Mr. 

Stephen sends also Sir Philip Francis and Thomas 
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Fuller. He sums up very lucidly and ably the evidence 
for and against ascribing to Francis the authorship of 
the letters of Junius, and draws a striking and dramatic 
icture of his odd and disagreeable individuality. Fuller, 
Mir. Stephen finds, has been called “dear Thomas” and 
“quaint old Tom Fuller” “with a rather irritating 
iteration.” He is too just, however, to arraign Fuller for 
this weakness of writers who probably know little con- 
cerning him, and pays an admirable, just, and thoughtful 
tribute to the good-natured, fantastic enthusiast. Mr. 
Lee’s communications are neither numerous nor long. 
It is possible, indeed, to believe that in one or two early 
communications he was setting contributors an example 
of brevity, in the delusive hope that they would be led 
to imitation. Foxe, the martyrologist, is the most im- 
rtant biography, but the life of Abraham Fraunce, the 
hropshire poet, is a model of useful, condensed, and ad- 
mirably conveyed information. Prof. Laughton has, of 
course, many important lives, in which Franklin stands 
re-eminent in interest. Dr. Norman Moore and Mr. 
. R. Tedder are frequent contributors, the latter send- 
ing an excellent account of the Foulises. Mr. Bullen's 
signature appears to Mary Firth, known as Moll Cut- 
purse, and Canon Venables sends an account of James 
Gardiner, Bishop of Lincoln. The other Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, is in the bands of Mr. J. Bass 
Mullinger. Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse is responsible for 
Thomas Gainsborough. Among many excellent articles 
by Mr. Russell Barker, those on John Hookham Frere 
and the Frostsare conspicuous, Sir Bartle Frere belongs 
to Prof. Douglas, Among the valuable biographies of 
the Rev. W. Hunt is that of Charles James Fox. Mr. 
T. F. Henderson deals with the wicked Lord Lovat and 
with poor Prince Fred, who “was alive and is dead.” 
Caroline Fox, the diarist, is in the competent hands of 
Dr. Garnett. 


Historie Towns.—Carlisle. By M. Creighton, (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Wirn the possible exception of Exeter, this is the best 
of the ‘‘ Historic Towns” yet issued. The author evi- 
dently knows not only Carliele, but the neighbourhood 
of the famous Border city, and is able to bring before us 
the kind of life led there in past ages. There are few 
towns in England with such a martial history as Carlisle. 
Lying near Scotland, it was always more or less pre- 
pared to stand a siege, and was the centre of protection, 
or supposed protection, to the scattered villages around 
it. To most of us its history and interest come to an 
end with the defeat of the house of Stuart. 

There are few sadder pages in English story than 
that which tells us how Col. Francis Townley volun- 
teered to stay behind and take the command at Carlisle 
in December, 1745, while the retreating army marched 
back to Scotlanc. And how like the Stuarts it sounds 
when, as Mr. Creighton tells us, “ Prince Charles Ed- 
ward spoke some hopeful words of encouragement to the 
men whom he was leaving to certain death.” It is 
impossible to think of Carlisle at this period without 
thinking also of ‘Waverley.’ The hand of the mighty 
magician has touched it, and for all time the traces of 
that touch will linger. Ard how tenderly he did it. 
‘Waverley’ is true history, whatever may be said of 
some of Scott's other books. Mr. Creighton tells us of 
the sad days of 1746. He is just, and does not ex- 
aggerate the cruelty of the revenge taken after Cul- 
loden; but it was a terrible revenge, though it may 
have been a terrible necessity. 

There is much in this volume that will be of great 
interest and amusement to the general reader. We can 
ay. hope that other towns may be as fortunate in 
their historians as Carlisle bas been; it is no mean 


achievement to be able to write the history of a place, 
and make it appeal alike to the scholar and those who 
seldom read anything excepting novels. 

We have received from Mr. J. Walter Thompson, 38, 
Park Row, New York, a handsome volume entitled Ad- 
vertising in America, which contains facsimile illustra- 
tions of the first (or title) pages of the leading American 
newepapers and magazines, with much valuable iaforma- 
tion concerning their character, circulation, and adver- 
tising prices, The book is printed in English and French, 
being intended primarily for the use of exhibitors at the 
Paris Exposition, 


tn is the title of a new volume 
of literary essays by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams, an- 
nounced for immediate publication by Mr, Elliot Stock, 

We are glad to hear that the Thoresby Society has 
secured a habitation at the Law Institute, Albion Street, 
Leeds, The name of the old local historian shows that 
the object of the society is to gather all historical and 
antiquarian details concerning the capital of the woollen 
trade and its neighbourhood. Prof, Ransome, of the 
Yorkshire College, or Mr. E. Wilson, of Red Hall, Leeds, 
will answer all queries, 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special altention to the following notices : 

Or all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

H. A. W.—1. (“Recordations.”) Ducange saya, 
“ Recordatio est rei factee ad memoriam reducta series, 
et in curia enarrata.—2. (“Capiscol.”) ‘ Capischolia, 
dignitas capitis schole.”—3. “Semainier’’ is the title 
applied to the priest whois on service for the week as officer 
in a religious community or in a chapter, The exact 
nature of his duties we cannot define.—4, “ Necrologue ” 
has, we believe, no necessary connexion with the mar- 
tyrology. 

Owen Davies (“ Hogarth’s ‘Modern Midnight Con- 
versation’’’),—Nothing further is known concerning this 
picture. You might show the print to an expert or at 
the British Museum. They are liberal and obliging in 
communicating information. 

W. M. E. F.—The ballad of ‘Alonzo the Brave and 
the Fair Imogene’ appeared in ‘ The Monk,’ by Lewis, 
vol, iii. p. 63, ed. 1796, and is in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for September, 1796, p. 773. 

A. R. R. (“Allusion in Browning”).—The Duke of 
Norfolk, near the time of the repeal of the corn laws, 
was said to have recommended curry to the poor as a 
food. Here is doubtless the allusion you seek. 

M. E, is anxious to find the report of a speech by a 
Cabinet minister quoting the verse “Is thy servant a 


dog,” &c. 
0g, 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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